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DO LATE CROPS REQUIRE LESS AMMONIA IN THE 
SOIL THAN EARLY CROPS? 


Tre Journal of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, for July, 1856, contains an article 
on “Agricultural Meteorology and Physiology,” by 
Roser Russext, of Kilwhiss, Scotland, the object of 
which is to show that “when the physiological char- 
acters of plants are somewhat similar, the amgunt of 
ammonia required in manures is in the inverse ratio 
to the amount of heat and moisture in the atmos- 
phere during the time the primary organs of plants 
are developed.” To particularize, spring wheat re- 
quires less ammonia in the soil than winter wheat, 
and late sown spring crops than early sown, &c. 
~~ lwo years ago, Mr. Russet. visited this country; 
and we had the pleasure of accompanying him over 
several farms in this vicinity. .He alluded to this 
— of vegetable nutrition at that time, and we 


» far as we can understand, deduces his law from 
them. 

Having laid down this principle, he argues that 
barley, eats, Indian corn, &c., do not require as 
much ammonia for the production of a given amount 
of nutritious matter as wheat. The experiments at 
Rothamsted proved that wheat destroys a large 
quantity of ammonia during its growth; and we have 
thought it highly probable that barley, oats, and In- 
dian corn, having, like wheat, gl stems and a 
starchy seed, did the same; while we w from the 
same experiments, that turnips, clover, peas and beans 
did not. And as ammonia is the most valuable in- 
gredient of manures—the one most needed for the 
growth of wheat, and one of which nearly all soils 
are deficient—we have urged farmers to provide their 
cattle food by the growth of the latter plants, rather 
than the former. In other words, instead of growing 
Indian corn or barley, for feeding pigs or cattle, to 
grow more peas (when the bug does not trouble 
them); instead of growing oats for feeding sheep, to 
grow more beans; and instead of timothy, red-top, 
rye-grass, &c., to grow clover, luzerne, turnips, mangel 
wurzel, ruta bagas, beets, &c., &c. 

We know that wheat requires very much more 
ammonia for its growth than it contains when grown, 
and we also know that the same is tree in regard to 
barley—and these are the only two cereal crops on 
which experiments have been made with reference to 
this point. In regard to Indian corn, oats, timothy 
and other grasses, we have always stated that we had 
no experimental proof that they destroyed ammonia, 
but thought it was probable that such was the case, 
from the similarity of their composition and charac- 
ter. We have urged our readers to make i- 
ments to determine the matter, but as re nothing 
satisfactory has been done. The New York State 
Agricultural Society has offered premiums for such 
experiments on Indian corn, and we hope to have the 


elieve it was one of the objects of his visit to | question definitely settled in a few 


America to learn how far the facts of our agriculture 


If Mr. Russeux’s law is true, Indian corn does not 


were in conformity with it. If true, Mr. Russett’s| destroy ammonia, and there is as much advantage in 
law is of great practical importance, and we have | growing corn as food for stock as in growing peas, 


looked anxiously for the facts upon which it is based. 


beans, clover, turnips and other root crops. ips 


Mr. Russext is a great admirer of Lrzsia, and has al-| do not destroy ammonia, and they require a large 


ways been warmly opposed to the conclusions which 
Mr. Lawes draws from his extensive experiments. 


amount of available phosphoric acid in the soil; and 
as Indian corn is planted about the same time as the 


Mr. Lawes found that wheat required in the soil | English farmers sow their turnips, Mr. Russext thinks 


much more ammonia for its maximum 
turnips, clover, peas, beans and tares; while turnips 





wth than | that it requires for its growth no more ammonia than 
turnips; and that it would be as much benefited by 


requred much more phosphoric acid in the soil than | an application of phosphoric acid or superphosphate 
lime, 


wheat, Mr. Russeu. seems to admit these facts, and, | of 
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The question, then, resolves itself into this: Does 
it require as much ammonia to grow a bushel of corn 
as a bushel of wheat; and is superphosphate of lime 
a heneficial manure for Indian corn on a soil where 
it has no good effect on wheat ? 

As we have said before, we have no experiments 
that will enable us to answer the question. It is true 
that the editor of the Working Farmer, who is 
largely interested in the manufacture of superphos- 
phate, claims that his manure has a greatly beneficial 
eJect on Indian corn, and he publishes certificates to 
prove it. Mr. Russeit seems to have adopted the 
statements of this superphosphate maker, and to have 
placed confidence in his certificates. We have looked 
a little further into this matter than Mr. R. and have 
Lo confidence in either the manufacturer or the cer- 
tificates. The former manufactures—or did manu- 
facture—a worthless article which he sold as “ Chil- 
jan guano,” and which was said to “come from the 
coast of Chili,” while it was made in his own factory; 
and this, to our mind, is sufficient to render dubious 
any of his statements where self-interest is involved. 
In regard to certificates of the value of manures, we 
would refer Mr. Russett to the certifieates of hun- 
dreds of good British farmers in regard to the value 
of the “ Economical Manure,” and which, in spite of 
all these certificates, was found to be a worthless com- 
pound, and is now acknowledged to be such! Mr- 

ussELL says he learned “while traveling in Ameri- 
ca” that Indian corn “ was largely benefitted by phos- 
phates.” He probably learned it from the certifi- 
cates to which we have alluded, or from the manu- 
facturers) We have had good opportunities for as- 
certaining the truth of this matter, and, being deeply 
interested in the question, have made diligent inquiry 
from those who have used superphosphate on corn, 
and have repeatedly written articles requesting infor- 
mation on the subject, in the columns of the Country 
Gentleman, Albany Cultivator, and Genesee Farmer, 
and these articles have been copied into most of the 
respectable agricultural papers in the country, and 
must have been seen by several hundred thousand of 
our best farmersy and it was certainly to be expected, 
under such circumstances, that if Indian corn was 
“largely benefitted by phosphates,” we should have 
heard something about it. ‘The fact is, however, that 
we have not been able to find a single instance where 
superphosphate of lime, unmixed with ammonia, has 
ever been applied to Indian corn or any other crop, 
in this country. ‘The superphosphates that are man- 
ufactured here have all more or less ammonia in them 
—all the manufacturers claim to mix considerable 
sulphate of ammonia and Peruvian guano with their 
manures—and therefore, even if their superphos- 
phates are beneficial.to Indian corn, it does not follow 
that the good effect is due solely to the phosphates. 
But from what we can learn, these superphosphates 
are not generally beneficial to corn. Certainly, this 
crop is not “largely” benefitted by them, and what 
increase is obtained, may, with as good reason, be as- 
cribed to the ammonia as to the phosphates of the 
manure, seeing that it contains both, It is true that 
as a general thing the superphosphate does not con- 
tain much ammonia, and it is also true that it does 
not generally produce much effect on the corn crop. 

So far as American farmers are concerned, the 
statement of Mr. Russet will do no harm, but with 
Tritish farmers the case is quite cifferent. It is true 
they are not interested di:ectly in the questior, as 








they do not raise Indian corn, but if it were proved 
that Indian corn was “largely benefitted by phos- 
phates” on land where they had no effect on wheat, 
and did not require more ammonia for its growth than 
it contains when grown, Mr. RussE.u’s law would have 
one fact to rest upon, and the advantages of the pres. 
ent system of rotation and manuring in England, 
would be, at’ least, doubtful. American farmers are 
too well acquainted with the “man of phosphates” 
to be led astray by the article of Mr. Russex1, but 
our British brethren are necessarily ignorant of the 
acts of the case, and it is for their sakes that we en- 
deavor to correct his statements. 

The statement that “in America, Indian corn is 
largely benefitted by phosphates,” we have shown to be 
without the slightest foundation in fact. Another of 
Mr. Russe.w’s strong points is thus stated: “A field 
which would only raise 20 bushels of wheat, in Amer- 
ica, would raise from 40 to 50 bushels of Indian corn.” 
It is quite true that an average yield of corn per acre 
in this country, is double that of wheat; but it must 
be borne in mind that Indian corn is planted on our 
richest soils, and does best on alluvial “bottoms” 
abounding in azotized, organic matter. In Western 
New York and Western Canads—the best wheat 
land on the continent—-Indian corn is not generally 
planted on the best wheat soil, but rather on that tco 
low and wet, or too loose and rich for wheat. Some 
time since, we were on one of the farms on the Gen- 
esee river, where 40 to 50 bushels of Indian corn is 
usually obtained without manure, by good tillage — 
There was then growing on one of these fields a mag- 
nificent crop of wheat, with straw enough to produce 
50 bushels per acre. On asking the farmer if he 
raised much wheat on these rich bottom lands, he re- 
plied that he sowed a little every year, and that in a 
dry season he obtained a great crop, but in a wet one 
he got nothing but straw—the land was too rich.-— 
Ina dry season, this land produced as much wheat as 
Indian corn. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Russexv’s article, we 
have asked several of our best wheat- growing 
farmers this question: “Supposing you had one 
of your best wheat soils prepared for wheat, and were 
accidentally prevented from sowing it, and planted it 
with Indian corn the next spring; would you get as 
much again corn to the acre as you woul have had 
wheat ?” They have all answered, “No. We should 
get little, if any more corn than we should have had 
wheat.” Farmers in this section, seldom, if ever, ma- 
nure their land for wheat; they generally apply it to 
Indian corn. Then, again, Indian corn is planted in 
rows three to four feet apart, and horse-hoed repeat- 
edly during the summer. This constant stirring, by 
admitting light and air, decomposes the organic mat- 
ter of the soil, and renders available more ammonia 
for the corn plant than the soil would have furnished 
the wheat crop, which, in this country, is never hoed. 
So that, even supposing that a little more corn is 
— on the same soil than wheat, it does not fol- 
ow that more ammonia is required for the production 
of a bushel of wheat than for the production of a 
bushel of corn. 

If there are any facts in British agriculture which 
sustain Mr. Russeu.’s law, he has, we think, failed to 
produce them, and certain we are, that the facts he 
cites from American agriculture, and which he says 
are “in beautiful conformity” with it, are no facts at 
all. 
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WINTER IN PROSPECT—DECEMBER. the earth by myriads in spring — how summer and 
— autumn fill the world with loveliness and fragrance, 
Winter, stern and chiiling winter, is upon us, with | with “corn and wine,” it is impossible not to feel our 
all its glories and all its terrors. December is the last | hearts “breathe perpetual beredictions” to the great 
—the old age—the grave of the year. The sun| Founder and Previder of the world, and warm with 
rises late and sets early. Dark clouds obscure the | sympathetic affection towards our own race, for whom 
sky — howling tempests greet the ear — blast follows| He has thought fit to prepare all this happiness. 
blast, and the dismantled groves moan and roar. | There is no time in which we feel these sentiments 
Nature is stripped of all her summer drapery, and | more strongly than when we behold the moon rising 
bound in icy fetters—her verdure, her foliage, her | over a solitary summer landscape. The repose of all 
flowers, have ali- vanished. ‘The sky is filled with | creatures of the earth makes more sensibly felt the 
dark clouds and gloom, or sparkles only with a frosty | incessant care of Him who thus sends up his “lesser 
radiance ; the fast falling snow is filling the road and | light to rule the night,” and to shine softly and si- 
blinding our eyes, and the frozen earth yields no sus- | lently above millions of sleeping creatures, that take 
tenance to animals. The trees are stripped of their | no thought for themselves. 
rich foliage —they are desolate; the voice of the| We have traveled with the year, from month to 
song-bird is heard there no more — the winds whistle | month, and the year has traveled with us. It has 
through their leafless branches, and Old Boreas is | brought to us the verge of December, and winter. 
playing bo-peep around the corners, and sings a re- | Our month in prospect is the only month left to com- 
quiem to the dying year. The earth is bound in icy | plete the year and calender. Frost, the harbinger of 
fetters, or buried in snows. ‘The winds that in sum-| whole months of settled cold, has given us unmistak- 
mer breathed gently over nodding blossoms and un- | able evidence of a visit, and warns us to barricade our 
dulating grass, swaying the leafy boughs with pleas- | premises against his intrusion. Once more, therefore, 
aut murmurs, and wafting perfumes all over the | we may look for frosts, slect, hail, snow, and the sharp 
world, now hiss like serpents, or howl like wild beasts | salute of keen “ northwesters.” 
of the desert—cold, piercing, and cruel. Mvery! Now let us examine the other side of the picture. 
thing kas drawn as near as possible to the centre of | Nature has been both bountiful and kind to the far- 
warmth and comfort. The farmer has secured his/ mer. His garners are well filled, and his heart giad- 
crops, aud has driven his flocks and cattle into shel- | déned by the unfailing beneficence of Providence. 
tered home enclosures, where they may receive from | Dwelling constantly in the presence of Nature, and 
his provident care that food which the earth now de- | beholding the seasons in their round, he drinks un- 
nies them ; or into the farm-yard itself, where some | conscious joy from the magnificence of earth andsky, , 
honest Giles plies their racks plentifully with fodder. | while the continued abundance which loads his board, 
The laborer has fled from the field to the barn, and | and the happy peace of his home, fill his heart with 
the buzzing of the thresher may be heard afar off. | a sense of satisfaction. 
The measured strokes of the flail are heard no more. | In the country, the farmer with his crops all in, his 
It amazes us as we walk abroad, to conceive where | cattle in their stalls, or at the crib, calls his friends 
can have concealed themselves the infinite variety of | about him, and whence such social, jolly dinners ? 
creatures that sported through the air, earth, and |The sound of the flail is his music, and the talk of the 
waters of summer. Birds, insects, reptiles, whither | markets is his felicity. 
are they all gone? The birds which filled the air| To the young, and strong, and healthy, how bean- 
with their music — the sweet notes of the robin, the | tiful and charming is winter. ‘The clear, sharp, bright 
loud and cheerful thrush, the lark and the song spar- | days, how they brace the nerves! How they make 
row — whither have they gone ? The squirrel that | the blood bound! Whata feeling of pleasure lives 
played his antics on the forest trees, and the varied through the heart and the whole being! The splen- 
tribes of the gaudy, showy butterflies, glow-worms, | did heavens at night, the moon, how beautiful ! The 
dragon-flies, moths, beetles, bees, wasps and hornets, | snow in its abundance, the hcarfrost in its silent mag- 
— whither have they fled? Some, no doubt, have | nificence, the ice-bound lake and river, with their 
lived out their little term of being, and their bodies throngs of sliders and skaters! The merry bells, the 
— lately so splendid, active, and alive to a thousand sleigh-ride—all, all combine to render the season 
instincts, feelings, propensities — are become part and pleasant and deprive it of its terrors. 
parcel of the dull, wintry soil ; but the greater por- And then comes Christmas —“ merry Christmas” 
tion have shrunk into the hollows of trees and rocks, | — with all its roast turkeys, chicken-pies, krallers and 
and into the bosom of their mother earth itself, | dough-nuts— such feasting for those who can get 
where, with millions of seeds, and roots, and bulbs, | them !—then comes, anon, a “ Happy New Year.” 
they live in the great treasury of Nature, ready at the | } lappy indeed are those who have no cause to regret 
call of a more auspicious season, to people the world | the passing of the present year. 
once more with beauty and delight. We will now take a retrospective view of our farm- 
Once more our planet has completed one of its | ing operations during the preceding part of the year. 
journeys in the heavens, which perfect all the fruitful | By scrutinizing what we may have done —looking 
changes of its peopled surface, and mete out the few | closely into all our proceedings connected with our 
* days of our existence ; and every day, every hour of | business—by comparing results— by minutely ex- 
that progress, has, in all her wide lands, in all her | amining into the various modes of culture pursued by 
million hearts, left traces that eternity shall behold. | us in our improvement of the soil, and noting the 
If there be a scene to stir in our souls all our! cost and effects produced, we may not only be able 
thankfulness to God, and all our love to man, it is | te arrive at something like a definite opinion as to 
that of Nature. When we behold the beautiful*pro- | the value of our labors, but discover wherein those 
gression of the seasons, — when we see how leaves labors have been fruitful, or barren of reward ; detect 
and flowers burst forth and spread themselves over | errors, if any have been committed, and correct them 
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in the future. By resorting to this retrospection, if 
we will bring to our aid that critical observation 
which long practice qualifies us to make, we may be 
enabled to improve upon our former modes, and thus 
introduce a more judicious system of culture, — one 
having for its object the melioration of the soil upon 
those principles of agricultural philosophy and en- 
lightened economy, which conduce alike to the per- 
manent improvement of the arable land, and the se 
curement of the greatest amount of good, with the 
least expenditure of labor and means. These obser- 
vations should always be held in active appreciation 
by all farmers who desire to be successful, as it is a 
truth that there is po class of society more dependent 
upon the exercise of far-sighted economy than they, 
for the acquisition of those elements of wealth which 
vouchsafe comfort to the homestead. 

In speaking of economy, we do not mean that con- 
tracted kind that would shut the door against that 
generous hospitality which brings neighbors together 
upon the broad platform of brotherhood, and imparts 
to life its most enchanting charms; but that true 
economy which husbands means and directs them to 
noble ends, — which in the application of fertilizers, 
adapts them to the peculiar necessities of the soils of 
our several fields — which garners up manure from 
every available source, and preserves it from the de- 
teriorating effects of the weather, and which, in the 
setting and cultivation of our crops, is always timely 
and never out of season. 

And now, since the “summer is ended,” and fall has 
passed, let us return thanks to an all-wise and benefi- 
cent Providence, for the bountiful crops he has seen 
fit to bestow on us ; and let our hearts be impressed 
with a high sense of gratitude for crowning our la- 
bors with success ; let us not forget that kindness to 
our domestic animals is as much our duty as its per- 
formance will prove our interest ; that in proportion 
to our attention’in feeding them well and keeping 
them warm, will they increase in value. OC. N. Be- 
ment.—Po'keepsie, Dec. 1856. 


®& Turkish Furr Wueat.—The Patent Office Re- 
port for 1855, says:.“The Turkish Flint Wheat, 
from near Mount Olympus, in Asia, a hardy Fall va- 
riety, with a dark-colored chaff, a very heavy beard, 
and a long, flinty, light-colored berry, will prove high- 
ly profitable to the farmer and miller, from its supe- 
rior weight and the excellence of the flour it will 
produce. It appears to be well adapted to the soil 
and climate of the Middle States, and has even im- 
yroved in the quality of its grain, both in regard to 
its color and size. It withstood the severity of the 
— winter without much injury from the cold; and, 
rom its very long and thick beard, it doubtless will 
be protected, in a measure, from the depradations of 
insects in the field. The hardness of the grain, too, 
when dry, is a sufficient gaaranty against ordinary 
moisture in transportation, and the perforation of the 
weevil in the bin.” 








To Destroy Weeps—The best method to destroy 
weeds, is to keep annuals and biennials from perfect- 
ing their seeds, and you are done with them in two 
years. Perennials must also be kept from seeding and 
their roots cut up with the hoe frequently. Eternal 
vigilance is the watchword in war on weeds, and 
perseverance is the true passport to successful vic- 
tory. _ Beyy. F. Bartouer. 





NOTES ABOUT CORN. 


Eps. GenesrE Farwer:—Having planted several 
vatieties of corn this year, perhaps a few notes on 
their peculiarities, yield, &c., may interest my brother 
farmers. At any rate, I should be glad to hear from 
them on stich subjects, and hope they may “ make a 
note” of many facts for your paper. 

Eicut-rowrD Y ELLow.—For a field crop I planted 
this old stand-by. I have tried “White Red-Blaze,” 
the yellow twelve-rowed, and a pure white variety, 
but came back to the eight-rowed, better satisfied 
with that. It yields, with us, about 50 bushels per 
acre, though this year, from the drouth, and the la- 
bors of mice and squirrels through the season, we 
have to take up with about 36, and considerable soft 
corn at that. I hope never again to plant in June— 
the last of May is full late. 

Tue Brown Corn.—I planted a quart of the “Im. 
proved King Phillip, or Brown Corn,” but by an ac- 
cident, am prevented from giving any account of the 
number of bushels which grew from it. It was plant- 
ed the 6th of June, and ripened in about fourteen 
weeks—a large proportion of good-sized ears. This 
corn will prove most valuable for planting in situa- 
tions exposed to early frosts—such as are found on 
almost every farm. We had a frost on our lowest 
ground three weeks before it fell on higher, and six 
weeks before the whole farm was frost-bitten. The 
King Phillip would have succceded in the first named 
spot, while the common corn would have been cut 
wae in the milk, as some fields were in this neighbor- 

ood. 

Srowe..’s Evercreen Sweet Corx.—My pateh of 
this variety, planted with seed from a city seed store, 
failed to come up, with the exception of three or four 
stalks that grew all summer and ripened no corn at 
last. I re-planted with an early kind, and had plenty 
of fine ears for boiling as long as it lasted, and until 
the field corn was fit for use. The “Stowell” must 
grow very large where it has a chance, and yield an 
immense amount of fodder on rich scils. 

Wuite Fiint.—From the Patent Office I received 
a small package of corn of this name, labeled, “from 
Spain.” I planted it early in May. It grew well, 
and produced about a bushel of large, short ears, 
generally well filled. The stalks were tall, with broad, 
harsh leaves, and the ears “well up in the world.”— 
It was the toughest corn to husk I ever tried, and 
might be a good kind to plant at the West, where 
they sometimes leave corn on the stalks over winter. 

Rice Por Corx.—The best “pop corn” I ever 
raised is the “Rice,” with pointed kernels, more re- 
sembling grains of wheat than corn. It parches fine- 
ly, very crisp and tender, and forms a fine addition to 
our winter luxuries. A.S. B—JViagara Co., N. Y. 


Wueat turxinc To Curss—Some years ago, I 
cleared and cowed to wheat a field containing seven 
acres. The fall following I harvested a crop of fair, 
clean wheat. The same fall I burned the stubble on 
the ground (which left it perfectly clean and mellow) ° 
and sowed six acres to Rye; the remaining acre was 
sown to wheat. The next harvest I had a good crop 
of Rye, and no chess in it, but the acre that was sown 
to wheat produced about one and a half tons of chess, 
which I mowed and saved for fodder, but there was 
not one hundred heads of wheat in the whole of it 
Sera Srancurrre.—MeKean, Erie Co., Pa. 
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Two CROPS AND HOW THEY PAID—A CHAPTER 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





Lodéxtne only on the favorable side of any business 
illy prepares us to judge its darker shades dispassion- 
ately. Agricultural papers frequently treat their 
readers with statements going to show the paying 
character of farming; only occasionally has the dark 
side been turned outward, and then with all the apol- 
ogies and excuses which the case would warrant. I 
own to a liking for the brighter picture, but in real 
life there is many a deeply shaded one—it may be 
well to give samples, also, of these. I do not think 
my case a very hard one—for there are many much 
worse—and shall refer only to a single field of three 
acres, and to its crops the past and present year. 

The lot in question is a clayey loam—perhaps half 
an acre is quite clayey; the remaining two and a half 
are quite loamy, with plenty of small cobbles. It 
had been a long time in cultivation, and in condition 
was well worn when it came into my possession. My 
first object was to improve it as far as I could, and 
make it “pay its way.” I thought if I put all the 
profits to improving my land, it would be all that 
could be asked by the most progressive agriculturist. 
I had muck on an adjoining lot, and could get a 
quantity of leached ashes three miles distant at eight- 
een pence a load. As a first crop I concluded to try 
corn, as it would give a chance for summer culture, 
and tend to the improvement of the soil. 

The plowing was well done, and as early in the 
season as the weather would permit, and only half 
the field was mucked and ashed, that the corn might 
be planted in season. The culture was all that the 
extreme rainy season would allow, and the crop did 
much better, especially on the manured part, than 
any previous crop had given us reason to expect. 
But an early frost came and cut the corn before it 
was ripe. The stalks were secured in good order, and 
the account stands as follows: 


Dr. 3 days drawing and spreading muck,........ $7.50 
12 loads ashes and drawing same, ............ 7 
2% days plowing and harrowing,........... 5.50 
2 days planting seed, &c.,.................- 2.00 
6 days cultivating and hoeing,.............- 5.50 
34 day top dressing with ashes, ......-..... 50 
17 days harvesting, husking and stowing,...12.50 
Interest and taxes at $40 per acre,.......... 9.00—$52.50 
Cr. 42 bushels (ears) sound corn at 31 cents,_...$13.06 
85 do do soft do 19 do 15.94 
NN Riis ddntndiccccsnintackenonae 19.00—$48.00 


$4.50 
This only falls short $1.50 per acre of paying ex- 
penses; or charging one-half of muck, &c., to next 
crop, as I think should be done, it pays $1.50 per 
acre. Had the season been more favorable, and a 
little longer, I should have had one-third sound corn, 
and a corresponding increase of profit. However, 
we take things.as they are, and not as they might 
have been. : 


The present year the remainder of ‘the lot was 
dressed with muck and ashes—the latter unleached— 
and sown to barley. The expenses, calculating them 
from actual data, as before, were $48.00. The pro- 
duct, 30 bushels of barley, worth $33.75. Here is 
$14.25 on the wrong side, or a loss of $4.75 per acre. 
Had this crop been grown ten days earlier, or had 
there been rain occasionally through s'x weeks of 
drouth, every thing seemed to indicate that a profit- 
able crop would have resulted. One thing I might 





have done which was neglected, and that was rolling 
after sowing. Im every thing élse I did my best un- 
der the circumstances. 

I am not yet discouraged. That three acres shall 
yet produce paying crops, if there is any virtue in 
“trying again.” I might give the minutie of other 
fields, some of which Love done far better, othars far 
worse. Asa general rule the farmer who gets fair 
wages for his work, and a profit equal to the interest 
on his capital, is doing as well as the majority of his 
brethren. I will be satisfied with that return, though 
I should better like the farming that pays, especially 
if there is no mistake about it, and few bad years. 

A Youne Farmer. 





INDIAN CORN. 


Eprrors GenrskE Farmer:—This is one of the im- 
portant crops grown in the Northern States, and yet 
many important points in its cultivation are over- 
looked or neglected. . 

One of the first points that should be attended to 
by those who would exeel in its cultivation, is the se- 
lection and care of seed. 

When a farmer has once procured the variety which 
he thinks suited to the climate where he is located, 
he can often make great improvements in the shape 
and size of the ear and grain by a careful select- 
ion of the ears for planting; in short, he can soon 
realize his beau-ideal of perfection of that variety by 
careful selection. 

Not only should seed corn be carefully selected, 
but it should be done early in the season, in order 
that it may become perfectly dry before the severity 
of winter sets in. 

The past season has been remarkable for the many 
instances in which farmers have been disappointed by 
the failure of their seed corn to vegetate, and I have 
taken much pains to converse with them on that sub- 
ject, and have not found a single instance where they 
selected their seed corn early and traced it up, and 
so exposed it as to have it become dry, that it failed 
to vegetate; while on the other hand, I have found 
that in every case where disappointment followed, 
they either selected their seed corn from the crib, or 
at late husking from corn that had been cut at the 
ground, and had not rere | dried to preserve its 
vitality through the severe cold of last winter, 

I recently had conversation with a large farmer 
who complained that his corn was late in consequence 
of the failure of his first planting; said he planted 
his whole field twice, and a part of it three times. I 
asked him how he selected his seed corn? He said 
that in consequence of the hurry of work the pre- 
vious year, he cut up his corn and carried it to his barns 
and sheds, where it stood until late before he husked 
it. While husking, he selected the finest ears and 
traced them up and hung them in his corn-house, 
where they remained until spring. He said his corn 
was quite damp when he husked it, and the conclu- 
sion was that it did not get sufficiently dry before the 
extreme cold weather, and hence its vitality was de- 
stroyed. Farmers should look to this, and where 
they have been thus negligent in selecting their seed 
corn, let it be hung in stove-rooms until perfectly dry 
before hanging it away where it will be exposed to 
the severe frosts of winter, and let them remember if 
seed corn is properly selected, preserved and planted, 
it never fails. G.—New Haven, Nov. 10, 1856. 
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MANURE FROM DISTILLERIES, 


Eprrors Genesre Farmer:—I write to call your 
aitention, and through you the attention of my bro- 
ther farmers who live near distilleries, to the great 
profit they might derive from the manure from the 
cattle and hogs fed at those places. Don’t think, 
Messrs. Editors, that I am in favor of distilleries; we 
all know they are the source of nine-tenths of the 
pauperism and crime in the country, not to speak of 
our additional taxes caused by them. But so long 
as we are to be cursed with them, I would have the 
farmers in their neighborhood take the advantage of 
improving their farms by the manure which at pres- 
ent only goes to pollute the streams. 

What 1 have previously written on farming has 
been from my own experience, but this is not. Nev- 
ertheless, 1 have seen experiments made with such 
manure that convinces me that it can be made very 
| aca and if any farmer in the neighborhood of 

eneca Falls or Waterloo, will provide himself with 
a large, tight wagen-box, and apply from 12 to 20 
two-horse wagon loads of hog manure to an acre of 
land for either grass, corn, or wheat, and if it does 
not pay him for drawing and spreading the manure 
the first crop, I will pay him for the labor. It must 
not be put on wet land. If for corn, it should be 
applied immediately; if on fallow for wheat, it may 
be applied any time next summer, or immediately be- 
fore seeding next fall. 

The manure from cattle will not do so much good 
the first season, but will be equally goud afterwards, 
and both will continue to increase the crops greatly 
for a number of years. It is far better to manure ten 
acres, and raise as much from that as you now do 
from twenty or thirty acres. Besides, ten acres well 
manured will be the means of making more manure 
for another field. Try it and you will find it profit- 
able. Jonn Jonnston—near Geneva, WV. Y. 








SUGGESTED ITEMS—No 3, 


™ Eps. Gengsre F'armer:~—The November number 
of your paper is at hand, and as full of suggestive 
articles as usual. As I read Iam reminded of vari- 
rious items of personal experience—sundry notions of 
my own are called out. I send you another “ chance 
medley” of the same. 

Pumpxins.—Do pumpkins generally succeed best 
in late and dry seasons? I think so, and those raised 
among my corn this year are very large and heavy— 
equal, perhaps, to those mentioned by your Ohio cor- 
respondent. ‘The seed planted must have been a sad 
mixture, for I find five or six distinct varieties—one 
a green, pear-shaped pumpkin, making good squash, 
when cooked like that vegetable. I shall save seed 
only of the best, and try and grow but one kind in a 
place next year. 

By the way, do not pumpkin seeds, by their diuret- 
ic properties, go far to neutralize the benefit which 
cows and hogs should gain from feeding upon the 
‘oe oad Some experiments tried by a New Eng- 
and farmer, and reported in the journal of that name, 
go to prove this. Remove the seeds, and the injury 
is avoided. 

Farms Too Larce.—How many “Farmer Nows” 
there are, who get along just as easily as possible 
with pretending to cultivate their large farms, spread- 
ing their work so thin that it does not begin to be 
thorough or even squint that way. Such manage- 








ment pays ro profit. “Don't attempt too much” 
should be the motto of every cultivator of the soil, 
and any rod of ground half-cared for, should be taken 
as evidence that too much had been attempted. We 
want capital in labor as well as in land—we cap 
scarcely have too great a proportion of the former, 
“ A little farm, well tilled,” give me. 

Turck Srepixc.—One of the best arguments in fa- 
nor of this practice, is that contained in your extract 
from Mr. Hutroy’s Prize Essay, on p. 340. 1 have 
tried both the thick and thin sowing, and as a general 
result, thick sowing produces the largest crops—if 
the land is sufficiently fertile. If it is poor, it needs 
rather more seed to cover the surface—but it is the 
poorest of policy to sow poor laud without manure, 

SHELTER For Sseer.—l hope neither B. H. G., or 
“ A Young Beginner” will forget to give their sheep 
shelter as well as racks and fodder. There is a great 
saving in the trouble and expense of wintering sheep, 
where they have ample protection from the cold and 
storm—and it is both cruel and costly to expose them. 
in bleak fields, or sheltered only by stacks and fences, 
Don’t do it, brother farmer! 

“Snort Essays” Wantep.—I hope your offer of 
premiums for short essays on different subjects, will 
call out many replies) What could be more interest- 
ing and valuable than the opinions and practice of 
farmers in the cuitivation of various erops, from dif- 
ferent sections of the country? ‘Try for the book, 
young farmers. If you should lose it, you would gain 
from the mere exercise and thought required for 
writing, worth, perhaps, in its infiuence upon you, ten 
times the labor you have expended. 

Shall I itemize for your new volume, Messrs. Ed- 
itors? B—Niagara Co., Nov. 7, 1856. 

Of course.—[ Eps. 





Suoutp Heavy Lanp Be PLowED IN THE FALL For 
Cory.—I notice that your correspondent 8S. W. of 
Waterloo, asks me, through the Farmer, if it would 
not be better to plow down my manure in the fall on 
my stiff soil, &c.? I answer, no; there is not an acre 
of stiff soil in Seneca county that will bring a first 
rate crop of corn, if fali plowed. It must have a’sod 
plowed down immediately before planting to insure a 
good crop of corn; such at least is my experience, 
Besides, I want the manure washed into the surface 
before plowing under. The theory of burying ma- 
nure deep is long since exploded with me. The gar 
den of your correspondent would be too small to ex- 
periment upon, but if he will try both ways of ma- 
nuring on a field, I believe he will acknowledge my 
plan to be the best on any kind of soil. Try it far- 
mers, and if you find my counsel bad, let me know it. 
Joun Jonyston—near Geneva, V. Y. 








Aw Ece witntn an Ecc-—A corresponuent of the 
Homestead, published at Hartford, Ct., says: 


‘““We have a hen in our possession, a late feat of 
which, we commend to the attention of naturalists. 
Upon breaking one of her eggs the other day, of rather 
large size, it was found to contain another perfect egg, 
with a hard ehell, about the diameter of a penny. The 
shell of the large and the lesser one were preserved 
for some time, for the examination of the curious. We 
challenge Connecticut to beat our ‘biddy.’ We intend 
to exhibit her at the State Fair, and shall claim for her 
a special place—special attention—and a special pre- 
mium,” 
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ARTICHOKES AS A FIELD CROP. 


Messrs. Eprrors:— Having seen no reply to a 
question in the September number, asking the opin- 
jon of some one who has cultivated the artichoke as 
a field crop, I came to the conclusion to give you my 
experience. In the spring of 1850, I obtained one 
tuber about as large a3 my thumb, and planted it out 
on the north side of a board fence, and paid no more 
attention to it until March, 1851, when I dug up the 

ound and got a peck measure level full. These I 

lanted in four rows ninety feet long and about three 
eet apart. In October 1 dug the product of those, 
and had sixty-three measured bushels. The cows 
were turned into the field a few days previous to the 
time I commenced digging; they had such a liking 
for them that they commenced rooting them out be- 
fore I had thought of digging them. This caused 
me to feed this whole crop (save a few for seed) out 
to my milch cows. I am of the opinion that my 
cows did better and gave sweeter milk, and made 


- more butter while fed upon the artichoke, than they did 


when fed upon either the mangel wurzel or sugar beet; 
both of which I have tried for several years. 

Tn 1852, f planted about one and one-fourth acres 
on very poor land. So poor that the adjoining 
ground of exactly the same quality, did not produce 
with good cultivation, over ten bushels of corn per 
acre. These were planted in drills three feet apart, 
and one foot apart in the drills, and plowed twice. 
In October I dug six rows of the twenty-seven, and 

262 bushels. It being very wet and muddy, I 
then quit digging and turned in fourteen head of 
shoats about the 20th of November; they throve 
finely ou the artichokes and some scattering acorns 
until grass came in the spring. I plowed up the 
ground in April, and sowed it in oats; but did not 
turn off the hogs until the oats began to show itself 
through the ground, and at harvest I did not sce 
more than eight or ten stalks of the artichoke on the 
whole piece. 

I am of the opinion that a thousand bushels of 
them can be produced off an acre of ground that 
would produce fifty bushels of corn. And I am also 
of the opinion that I reaped double the profits from 
those fed to the cows above those fed to the hogs. 
They do best planted upon moist soil; gravelly or 
sandy soil does not suit them so well as moist clayey 
lands. The farms near where my experiments were 
tried, are considered very poor lauds for raising pota- 
toes, and fifty bushels are considered a good crop. 
The timber i$ principally white oak, and dogwood 
underbrush. Some, perhaps, may wish to know why 
I did not continue to grow the artichoke, when I 
think so highly of them. ‘To such please say I have 
quit stock farming, and have no means of experiment- 
ing farther with them. J. L. Gattoway—Milford, 
Ohio, Nov. 15, 1856. 


Goats.—The milk of the goat is less apt to curdle 
on the stomach than that of the cow, and is thus 
better adapted for the weak and consumptive. The 
flesh of th: goat and the kid is much esteemed in 
many countries, though of a peculiar flavor, arising 
probably from the aromatic shrubs and heaths on 
which the goat delights to browse. In Portugal, and 
other countries, the goat is used as a beast of draught. 
It is a very general opinion that the peculiar odor of 
the goat has a wholesome influence. 








MANNER OF PLOWING, 


I notice in the October number of the Genesee 
Farmer, the editors call upon subscribers to contrib- 
ute their experience of the past season for the benefit 
of its readers. They also promise “Our best thanks 
and the thanks of thousands of the best farmers in 
the world.” 

Now, brother farmers, you have no excuse left, and 
with this promise before you, should throw off all 
restraint, with your coat and hat, and sit yourselves 
down with pen, ink and paper, and give the readers 
of one of the best spielen and horticultural pa 
pers in the world, something practical, something new 
or old that shall be of interest to the farmer. For 
as no one knows it all, two heads are better than one, 
and in this way you will part pay your indebtedness to 
those who have written for your pleasure and profit. 

I have learned, not this year in particular any more 
than in years gone by, that plowiag is done in a very 
unworkmanlike manner by many farmers at the pres- 
ent time, who think themselves well skilled upon this 
partieular branch of business. To be sure they turn 
a furrow as smooth and even as one could ask for.— 
But the manner of plowing is what I object to, which 
is this: plowing across the ends of lands marked out, 
shortening the distance, thereby bringing the team 
upon the plowed ground, tramping it down at each 
corner from six to eight feet wide, making four short 
dead furrows in each land, besides the main dead fur- 
row, which is useless. Experience teaches me that 
there is very little grain grown in dead furrows, or 
where the soil is tramped hard asa brick. I am con- 
fident that any man can go into his field with plow 
and team, and turn it all over nicely, without tramp- 
ing so much of the plowed ground, as would make 
altogether one square yard. 

The plan is this: leave about six furrows wide for 
a single team, and more for a double team, on either 
side of the field, to turn around on; these we will call 
headlands. Plow your field in wide or narrow lands, 
as you please. When this is done, commence your 
headland farthest from your going out place, plow 
one furrow the whole length of your headland, and 
let the near animal and plow follow it back, and so 
on until it is done. Then cross to the other side in a 
dead furrow, and serve the other headland in the same 
manner. J. C. Apams—Seymour, NV. Y. 


SunrLtower Orm.—yYou say “the seed of the Sun- 
flower is valuable for making oil, as well as for feed- 
ing fowls, &c.” We have frequently seen this as- 
serted, but never accompanied by well authenticated 
facts to prove its truth. Some eight years since, sev- 
eral barrels of Sunflower oil were made in Morgan 
Co., O., and Dr. Barker, writing at the time to the 
Zanesville Chronicle, says “those who remember it 
never wish to see any more.” It was tried for paint- 
ing, but would not dry; for burning, but from “ giv- 
ing ovt a large quantity of gas similar to that of char- 
coal, deleterious to life and health, it proved totally 
unfit for burning in a close apartment. Some was 
used for oiling machinery; but it was condemned even 
for that purpose.” The sunflower is easily raised on 
a rich soil, and its seeds contain a large quantity of 
oil, but its uses are yet to be developed: For fowls, 
one can raise Indian corn easier, and there are many 
other uses to which it can be applied. A Youne 
FARMER. , 
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INTERESTING LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 


Sanrorp Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, has 
recently taken a tour through the Western States, 
and is writing a series of interesting letters, from 
which we make a few extracts: 


Destruction oF Frurr Trees.—From Princeton, 

Bureau County, Ill, “ considered one of the best sec- 
tions, agriculturally, in the State,” he writes: 
*’ Tt is really an unpleasant sight to see the finest ap- 
ple and pear trees of ten to fifteen years growth from 
the nursery, cut off just as they were beginning to re- 
pay the expense of their cultivation. They are sup- 
posed to have been killed by severe cold—the temper- 
atura being lower, it is said, than it was ever known 
before. Doubtless the high winds which prevail on 
the prairie sections increased the destruction, for the 
weather was not colder than often occurs in‘sections 
where no such injury is experienced ; but the cold was 
more severe than usual, and with the same force of 
wind was more than trees could bear. In some dis- 
tricts nearly every apple and pear tree which had 
reached a bearing state was killed, or so much injured 
that death will be the result. In some instances the 
trees have leaved out this season, and a cursory ob- 
server might suppose they were unhurt, but a close 
examination will show that many of them have been 
fatally injured. Some of them are now blossoming— 
an indication that the functions of the tree are radi- 
cally changed. ” * ° 

The last winter was less injurious to young, or nur- 
sery trees, than to standards which had come into 
bearing. I notice, however, that some varieties of ap- 
ples have suffered worse than others, and this differ- 
ence is obvious even in the nursery. It is more stri 
king in the orchard, where trees of the Rhode Island 
Greening, Roxbury Russet, and Baldwin, are scarcely 
to be found alive, while those of the Yellow Belle- 
flower, Willow Twig, Rawle’s Jeanette, (or Juneating), 
and generally those whose branches incline to a pen- 
dent habit, are less injured. 


Osace Orance anp Buckrnorn Hepors.—Speak- 
ing of a visit to the nursery of Mr. Arnruur Bryant, 
of Princeton, he says; 

Mr. B. is also trying hedges, for which he has the 
Osage Orange and the Buckthorn. The former grows 
fastest, but has a more straggling habit; the latter is 
more hardy, and more readily assumes the required 
form, for which reasons Mr. B. gives it the preference. 
I have seen many hedges of the Osage Orange, or rath- 
er what were intended to be such, in I]linoisand Iowa, 
but few of them are of much use as a fence. I wasin 
hopes to have seen some which had been rightly cared 
for, and were old enough to have their value tested, as 
there are probably some such; but most of those which 
I have met with, except Mr. Bryant’s, which are yet 
young, have been neglected, and can make little pre- 
tension to a proper hedge. Many people seem to sup- 
pcese that when they have planted a hedge, they have 
finished it. 


Iwporrance or Suetter on THE PRatrres.—Tree-plant- 
ing for protection is a most important business in the 
prairie country, and should engage the attention of the 
people more than it seems to do. It is not likely that 
the prairies, where every day there is a breeze, and 
every breeze (in cold weather) is a gale, will be good 
for fruit trees. Trees thus exposed look like those on 
the bleak shores of the sea. They need protection 
against these sweeping blasts. In a few instances at- 
tempts have been made to secure this protection by the 
growth of trees. Locust is the most common for this 
purpose. It grows rapidly for a time, but slowly af- 











ter it has attained the height of twelve or fifteen feet, 
In some instances the white and black walnut have 
been introduced into these artificial “groves,” asthe 
are called, and they haye grown pretty well. But to 
form a good barrier against wind, evergreens are ‘re 
quired. A double row of Norway spruces, or the com- 
mon hemlock, in full perfeetion, would be better than 
ten times the number of deciduous trees. It may be 
harder to raise evergreens, but extensive trials should 
be made to ascertain if there are not some kinds which 
will succeed. 


Breakine ur Tue Pramre.—The first object with a 
farmer on taking up a prairie farm, is to plough the 
ground. The natural vegetation does not make a close 
sward, like some of the cultivated grasses, but the 
roots are very tough, and considerable force is required 
to sever them. A plough of ered construction is 
used. It is sometimes made wholly of steel, but a steel 
shear is indispensable, as no other metal will hold an 
edge keen enough to dothe work properly. The shape 
of the plow is adapted to turning a wide, shallow fur- 
row, it having been ascertained that the sod rots much 
quicker when the furrows are thin. The beam of the 
plow is supported on two wheels, which give the im- 
plement a steadiness of operation. . 5% 

Oxen are generally used for breaking the sod, from 
three to five yoke being put to a plough, and from an 
acre and a half to two acres and a half are plowed in 
a day. The plowing is done whenever it is convenient 
todo it. If it is done in the summer, the sod gets rot- 
ted sufficiently by spring to eross-plough it and sow 
to wheat, or it is in good condition for corn. 

If it is plowed in autumn, or early in spring, it will 
answer for “sod corn.” Holes are opened in the far- 
rows with an axe, and the seed dropped in. From 
that time to harvest the field is not touched. The sod 
is so tough that it is of no use to try to use any imple 
ment of cultivation on it. Such corn sometimes yields 
thirty bushels to the acre, and an average annual yield 
is fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre. : 

The sod becomes pretty thoroughly rotted during 
the first season, and the ground is easily plowed after- 
wards. It becomes, in fact, too loose for either wheat 
or grass, * * * An average yield of corn, after 
the first season, is, perhaps, forty bushels to the aere, 
theugh sixty, seventy-five, and sometimes a hundred 
bushels to the acre are obtained. 


Crors on tHe Prarizs— * * * Comparing 
the yield of crops, and the facility and certainty of 
their production, it is in Indian corn that the West 
strikingly excels. 

The prairie sections are not so good as some others 
for wheat, grass, or fruits) The wheat mostly cultiva- 
ted in Dlinois and Iowa,’ is spring wheat, Winter 
wheat is so liable to be killed by the winter that its 
cultivation is seldom attempted. I have seen but very 
few fields that have been sown this fall. It is not gen- 
erally killed by the heaving of the ground, but the soil 
has so little adhesiveness that the high winds which 
blow here ever and anon, sweep the roots of the plants 
bare, and they die from exposure. Spring wheat is 
therefore taken as a last resort. It yields an average, 
perhaps, of fifteen bu-hels to the acre, though twenty- 
five to thirty bushels are sometimes obtained. It 
brings from fifteen to twenty cents a bushel less than 
white winter wheat. The kinds preferred are the Rio 
Grande and the Canada Club. Barley has not been 
extensively cultivated, but the multiplication of brew- 
eries creates a demand for it, and is may be produced 
at a handsome profit. I have heard of several instan- 
ces where it bas yielded from thirty-five to forty bush- 
els per acre. Oats do not do as well as in some other 
sections. 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 


Ix reply to a request by the Editors of the Genesee 
Farmer, for the experience of its readers in the culti- 
vation of the Jerusalem Artichoke, we would say that 
we tried it twelve years ago, by inoculation with the 
mania which had then been imported from Middle 
Tennessee. We grew it on a light and rich clay soil, 
upon a hillside — not “side-hilt” — well drained. We 
found it worthless compared to Indian corn for fodder, 
and inferior as a root crop to turnips. When our hogs 
harvested them, they injured the land by rooting —a 
process, by the way, which does sometimes benefit old 
turf or sward bound lands, if not pushed to an ex- 
treme —and when we dug them by hand or with a 
plow, we found that the labor did not pay. We fed 
them awhile at the rate of half a bushel per day, with 
other suitable food, to two milch cows, and both had 
in consequence a laxity of the bowels almost amount- 
ing to diarrhoea, and fell back in their milk 

We found that except on the richest portion of the 
land, at the foot of the hill, they did not assert their 
alleged supremacy over weeds, briars, and summer 
progress, which nearly divided the land with them; 
and the richer land could bave been more profitably 
cultivated in something else. 

Some of our neighbors who devoted a much larger 
area to the crop, thought they saved corn by turning 
their hogs on the lots; but we never could see that the 
order of the hogs was very fine: and in time they all 

ve up the cultivationy Possibly they may not have 
suited our habits; and we must consult the habits of 
the laborer almost as much as suitableness of climate 
and adaptability of soil, in whatever crop we grow, or 
wish to introduce. 

It may be that in rich, sandy land, which hogs ean- 
not hurt by rooting, or in places where labor is very 
cheap, this crop may suceeed. And Boussingault,.who 
is stated in the Genesee Farmer's article to have given 
ita high name, may have met one or both of these 
conditions, Certainly we would not, in giving our 
experience, be understood as contradicting his, for he 
is the ablest, most practicable, and most reliable of all 
the great writers on Agricultural Chemistry that we 
know, more honest than Leiblg, and far more so than 
Johnston. But the above facts comprise our experi- 
ence in and observation of the culture of the Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke.—7Zhe Southern Planter. 

. $<» 

Tae Vatue or AcricutturaL Exnrerrions To Exarerr- 
6rs AND Tue Pustic.—A writer in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, referring to the late meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society at Chelmsford, remarks: “I confess 
that upon going through the vast display of machinery 
and implements, my mind misgave me, with respect to 
the profit and loss account which the exhibitors would 
ultimately have to bring a balance. Upon inquiring, 
however, of the parties themselves, [ found they were 
perfectly satisfied with the results hitherto. On ques- 
tioning a machinist, who exhibited (among other things) 
a patent mangle, (a very neat and novel machine,) at 
Carlisle, last year, he told me he had sold since that 
meeting a thousand of them! and if he had not exhib- 
ited them he probably would not have sold a twentieth 
part of that number.” 

We recollect a parallel case, in 1853—a churn, of a 
new and simple construction was exhibited at our 
State Fair, in September, and a prize awarded. We 
subsequently met the exhibitor in the Crystal Palace, 
New York, in November, who informed us that he had 
sold, since the Fair, between six and eight hundred! 
Without the opportunity thus afforded him of exhibit- 
ing his churn to thousands, he could not have accom- 
plished a like sale in years, 


From our observation, from the first Exhibition fif- 
teen years since to the present time, those implement 
makers and stock breeders who have most stea lily ex- 

| hibited, have been by far the most extensively patron- 
| ized. Not only is the exhibitor benefited, but the pub- 
lie at large—here all have an opportunity which can 

be had no where else, of examining and comparing im- 
plements, cattle, sheep, swine and horses; aud in a 
single day a man can acquire a more correct know]- 
edge as to those best adapted to his purposes, than 
could be obtained in any other manner, even by devo- 
ting months of his time.—Journal NV. Y. 8. Ag. Society. 





BE: A THOROUGH FARMER. 


When Jonn Quixcy Apams—then a very young man 
|—found himself wasting his time on a thousand differ- 
ent things, tasting all and enjoying none, he was led to 
ask himself what his life would amount to if it should 
be spent in that way. The answer agonized and 
alarmed him. He saw that in his case, at least, his 
powers must be concentrated on one thing, or he would 
succeed in nothing. He was then studying law, and 
he resolved to master that one science. He acted at 
once in accordance with his resolution. He mastered 
the law. ‘This was the turning point in his life. It 
| was the condition of his great attainments in after life. 
With a taste almost universal, he created for himself a 
“master passion,” and it became the “secret of his 
success,” 

Now, we would recommend the example of the great 
statesman to our industrious farmers, especially to our 
young men, who expect to spend their lives on the 
farm, and who have a praiseworthy aspiration for a 
high position in the profession. We would say to them, 
“master your own vocation first of all.” We do not say 
that you should leave off work during the summer for 
this. But we would say, let your reading be mainly 
Agricultural and Horticultural reading. Let your talk 
be with men who can instruct you most in your own 
business. If any any in your vicinity has excelled 
| in any one thing, learn from him the cause of his suc- 
| cess, and apply the knowledge in your own work. 
| Direct your general labor, if possible, so as to make it 

serve the purpose of experiments on important points. 

| If a question has been started for investigation in the 
| Ohio (or Genesee) Farmer, see if you cannot setéle it, 
or at least throw some light on it, without going great- 
ly out of your way. But these are only some of 
the ways in which your interest, once concentrated 
in your business, will show itself. Be a jirst rate 
farmer. 

Work hard we say, but let your work be directed 
by clear-headed intelligence. Let politics alone, when 
ever politics interfere with your improvement in your 
| profession, Endeavor to be an earnest and intelligent 
| Christian, but let it be part of your religion to have a 
model farm, and to be a model farmer. Endeavor to 
| be a man of intelligence, but begin with that intelli- 

gence which is most for your interest asa farmer. Try 
to be a man of taste, but let the first enlture of that 
taste be manifest in all those things which go to make 
up excellence and beauty on the farm. Strive to be a 
patriot, but let your patriotism be shown first and 
most emphatically in adding one to the number of 
those who most thoroughly understand and most com- 
pletely mind their own business. When farmers shall 
become ambitious to be known maiuly asx farmers, aud 
when their desire to comprehend the science of farm- 
ing shall bear a proper ratio to its importance and dig- 
nity, they will be the men of broadest minds and most 
solid sense, in the land; for such are the traits which 
farming, thoroughly understood and pursued, will most 
fully mature.—Ohio Farmer. 
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MALE CASHMERE GOAT. 


The property of Ricnarp Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, imported during the year 1849 from Turkey in Asia, by J. B. Davis, M.D, 
of South Carolina. Live weight 155 lbs.; weight of yearly fleece, 7 lbs. 


CASHMERE GOATS 


" In 1849, Dr. J. B. Davis, of Columbia, S. C., im- 
orted some Cashmere goats into this country. He 
ad been for some time a resident in Asia and the 

East, avd became convinced that these animals would 

prove a great acquisition in many parts of the United 

States, especially in those districts where the soil is 

not adapted for ordinary agriculture or grazing, but 

where, nevertheless, there is an abundant supply of 
food for browsing animals, like the goat. He brought 
over with him seven females and two males. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, he procured a number of the 
diminutive native female goats, and crossed them upon 

a Cashmere buck. Their progony had hair very fine, 

but little longer than that of the does. He then 

crossed the females of this progeny with the other 

Cashmere buck, and “it, was difficult to distinguish 

these from the pure breed; and the subsequent cross 

cannot be detected.” 
In 1853, the entire flock of pure bred females, 

— the exception of three previously sold, one to 
{r. Davenport, of Va., one to Col. Wapr Hampton, 

of South Carolina, and one to Mr. Ossorne, of Wat- 

erville, N. Y.) passed into the hands of Ricnarp 
_Peters, of Atlanta, Ga. The flock now consists of 
twenty-five head, excluding the three pure bred fe- 
males above enumerated, and several bucks owned 
by gentlemen in Tennessee, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, who are breeding grades by crossing on the 
common goat. 

At the late Fair of the United States Agricultural 

Society held at Philadelphia, Col. Perzrs exhibited 





a number of the pure bred and grade animals, which 
attracted much attention. We have much pleasure 
in presenting our readers an excellent engraving of 
one of these justly celebrated animals, 

Col. Perers states that the fleeces of the matured 
bucks weigh from six to seven pounds; ewes yield 
from three to four pounds. The flesh of the crosses 
is superior to most mutton, tender and delicious, 
making them a desirable acquisition to our food pro 
ducing animals. The ease with which they are kept, 
living as they do on weeds, briars, browse, and other 
coarse herbage, fits them for many portions of*our 
country where sheep could not be sustained to advan- 
tage; whilst their ability to defend themselves from 
the attacks of dogs, evidence a value peculiar to this 
race of animals. They are free from all diseases to 
which sheep are liable, hardy and prolific; and expe- 
rience has proven that they readily adapt themselves 
to all portions of the United States, 

It is from the hair of these goats that the beauti- 
ful Cashmere shawls, worth from $700 to $1500, are 
made. We attach considerable importance to the 
introduction of these animals into this country, and 
shall endeavor to furnish our readers with any new 
facts brought to light by the experiments; which we 
hope and believe will prove successful. 





Ir is cruel to starve animals, or to deny them pro- 
tection against the fierce blasts of our northern win- 
ters. It is, too, unprofitable, for warmth, up to a 
certain degree is equivalent to food, and cattle starved 
in winter will not recover from it till the best part of 
the summer is past. 
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ENGLISH NATIONAL SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Tur above engraving shows one of the National 
English School Houses erected at Tamon, at a cost 
of about $5,000. 

It is interesting chiefly as a study of the quiet do- 
mestic character which the English give to this spe- 
des of building. “One can easily believe,” says the 
late A. J. Downtna, “that something of home affect- 
fons and love for good order and neatness, would nat- 
urally grow up in the mind of every pupil educated 
in such a school.” 

The first thing that strikes an American eye is, the 
“very humble” appearance of the building, arising 
from the lowness of the wails. But this is, internal- 
ly, amply made up by the great height of the roof— 
the whole space being open, and the under side of the 
timbers and woodwork of the roof being exposed to 
view. This gives a lofty and spacious appearance to 
the interior, and an abundant supply of fresh air— 
connected, as the space is, with every means of ven- 
tilation. 

This style of building will hardly be followed ex- 
actly in this country, but there are many details, and 
some hints in composition about this domestic style, 
that are well worthy of study by those designing, or 
about erecting buildings of this class. 





Goop Reapina ror Youne Prorie.—lI perceive 
by a late number of the Genesee Farmer, that you 
are getiing up another Rural Annual. 
put on the book for one. I procured the edition for 
1856,and am delighted with it, for several reasons, 
among which [ may say it is a very pretty ornament- 
ed book to grace the center-table, or any other situa- 
tion. Bnt above all, the young people are cheated 
into reading something instructive, instead of poring 
over those cheap publications with yellow covers, 
with which our country is flooded. I said cheated, 
because being a pretty book outside, it is taken up 
and opened, and when once opened it is sure to at- 
tract the attention by the cuts it contains; then arises 
& desire to know their history and uses, which is fully 
satisfied. D.—Gutes. 


I wish to be’ 





A Curapr Fence.—One way to “save the frag- 
ments” of a nearly used-up rail fence, is to take the 
crooked, broken, and partially rotten rails and cut 
them into half-lengths, and then make every other 
length of the short rails thus:— 


P38 ON 


A rider, with stakes crossing the center of every 
long length, would add materially to its strength and 
permanence. Such a fence will last for several years, 
and answer in the room of a better one—a consider- 
ation worth while in these days of scarcity in fencing 
material. H.—Alabama, N. Y. 


_ A Corn Husker.—A very convenient thing to as- 
sist in husking corn is a peg of hard wood about four 
inches long, sharp at one end, and fastened to the 

F hand by a leather stra 
ft passing over the two mi 
Rae dle fingers. The point 


comes up between the thumb and fingers, just right 
to use instead of the thumb-nail in tearing off the 
husk, and out of the way in handling and breaking 
off the ear. Itis of especial use if the corn has 
been cut a little green and the husks are thick and 
tight. B—WVov., 1856. 


Snorrve Oxen.—One of your correspondents says, 
“for shoeing large oxen, the shoe should be one inch 
smaller than the foot.” That is decidedly wrong. I 
have shod oxen for the last twenty years, and I want 
the shoe to come out full both at the heel and the toe, 
with a broad pan, und there is no danger of laming 
the ox. It is just as easy to shoe a large ox asa 
horse, if you understand your, business. S.—Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 














Rats anp Mice are very abundant and voracious 
all over Western New York, and, perhaps, elsewhere, 
the present antump. What will become of us, if 
they go on increasing another winter; and what can 
be done for their extermination? K. N. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AM. POMOLOGICAL | SOCIETY. 
(Continued frem page 317.) 

The following varieties of apples were added to the 
list that promise well : Carelina June, Winter Sweet 
Paradise, Smith’s Cider, Faldwalder, and Broadwell. 

Discussion on Pracnes. — Crawford's Early and 
Oldmixon Clingstone were added to the list for gene- 
ral cultivation ; and the following varieties were re- 
commended as promising well : Susquehannah, Hill’s 
Chili, Gorgas, Madelaine de Courson, and Hatine de 
Ferriers. 

Bergen’s Yellow.—Mr. Hooxer, of Rochester, had 
found it very unproductive and unprofitable. Mr. 
Hayrorp stated that it was very productive in In- 
diana. 

Early, York.—Mr. Wesreroox, of North Caroli- 
na, stated that it was very lidble to blight at the 
South. 

Morris White. —Mr. Hanrorp, of Indiana, had 
found this tender, but being interrogated as to the 
temperature it had been subjected to, named 31 de- 
grees below zero. Mr. Piyyey, of Clarkson, N. Y., 
considered it a poor bearer. Mr. Hoper, of Buffalo, 
N. Y,, said that with him it was a very fair bearer, 
and would always command the highest p.ice for 
preserving. Mr. Syivesrer, of Lyons, N. Y., con* 
sidered it as hardy as most sorts, and spoke of the 
great demand for it that existed. 

Early Tillotson.— Mr. Haxrorp had found it 
hardy aud not subject to mildew, and considered it 
the best early peach. Mr. Wesrzroox esteemed it 
as one of the very best, and had known it sold for 
$15 per bushel in New York. Mr. Hopee had 
found it a bad grower and an unproductive tree. It 
mildewed badly with him, and was rarely very good. 
Mr. Sytvesrer had had similar experience. It was 
a poor bearer. He had had but three bushels from 
100 trees, and although very good, it was if anything 
later than Hatly York, and not suited to orchard cul- 
ture. Mr. Prince, of New Jersey, considered it 
“stamped by nature with disease.” Its leaves had 
no glunds, and it should be rejected. Mr. West- 
Brooks had never found it to mildew, although the 
Eurly York did. He did not consider the glands a 
necessary appendage at all. 

Large White Cling.—Mr. Prixce observed that 
this variety had been in cultivation forty years, and 
should be well known. It was very handsome and 
always excellent. Mr. C. M. Hovey, of Boston, had 
found it very productive. Mr. Down1ne, of New 
York, considered it one of the best of the clingstones. 





Mr. Barry, of Rochester, said that it was very fine 


———— 
and worthy of general cultivation. Mr. Warr 
remarked that it bore well, and was of fine quality. 

Discussion ON CuEerries.—The following Varieties 
of cherries were recommended for general cultivation; 
Belle d’Orleans, Coe’s Transparent, karly Purple 
Guigne, Governor Wood, and Reire Hortense, “P 

Downton was removed from the list for general ex}. 
tivation. Rockport Bigarreau was recommended 83 
promising well. 

Monstreuze de Mezel was decided to be synony- 
mous with Bigarreau Gabaulis and Waterloo, 

Napoleon Bigarreau. — Dr. Brixcxx, of Phila. 
delphia, had found this a most abundant bearer, The 
President had never had a quart of fruit, and there 
was very rarely any fruit in Massachusetts. Meserg 
Townsend and Sytvesrer, of New York, had had 
no fruit. Mr. Bercxmans, of New Jersey, said that 
it was very productive and rich at Wilmington, and 
good’at the South. Dr. Brixckxe considered it one 
of the best sorts in Pennsylvania and Delaware, Mr, 
Burtis, of Rochester, had seen it fine at the West 
His trees bore well. Mr. Grant had tested it for 
four years. It was most productive, and neither rot. 
ted nér cracked. Mr. Barry considered it very fine, 
It never rotted except in case of rainy weather at the 
time of ripening. It was the most valuable for mar. 
ket of all that he had cultivated. Mr. Hanrorp had 
found it hardy and a profuse bearer. Mr. Honor had 
cultivated it 20 years. The fruit was very large but 
liable to crack and sometimes to rot. The tree wag 
tender and not avery good bearer. Mr. Hooxsg 
considered the Holland Bigarreau synonymous. Mr, 
Barry had generally received it for Holland Bigar. 
reau. He did not believe that the latter was culti- 
vated in this country. Mr. Privce stated the Hol 
land Bigarreau of France to be distinct. Mr. Dows- 
NG considered it doubtful. He had for two year 
been of opinion that they were synonymous. Mr, 
Berckmans concurred with Mr. Prixce, and said that 
the Bigarreau d’Esperen was identical. Mr. Bazzy 
said that the Bigarreau d’Esperen and Bigarreau 
Wellington had both proved to be identical with the 
Napoleon Bigarreau. Recommended for special cub 
tivation. 

Mr. Miter remarked upon a fine black cherry in 
his vicinity, of which he did not know the name 
Mr. Barry was of opinion that it was the Trades 
cant’s Black Heart. Mr. Hooker thought it distinct 
Mr. Rerp considered the Tradescant’s Black Heart 
and Bigarreau of Savoy synonymous. Mr. Prince 
said that the Tradescant’s Black Heart, Biggarrean 
of Savoy and Black Bigarreau were all distinct 
sorts. He considered Mr. Rivers no authority upon 
the subject, and thought that Mr. Rez had not the 
correct variety. 

American ‘Amber—Mr. Bercxmans and others 
considered it a poor fruit. Mr.~ Prince stated it 
to be one of the best sorts and greatest bearers— 
Messrs. Barry and Exiwancer had both found it 
one of the most productive. ; 

Transparent Guigne.—Mr. Mutter considered it 
one of the best sorts). Mr. Townsenp with 
him. Mr. Prince said that it was small, but an 
abundant bearer. Mr. Hanrorp had found it hardy 
and ‘productive. Mr. Syivesrer and ©. M. Hover 
thought it small and not very good. Mr. Hoar 
had found it very productive, but small, and there 
were many better sorts. +e 

Belle de Choisy.—Mr. Rex had a high opinion of 
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this variety. Mr. Hooker had a fine crop this year" 


' ¥r. Barry and others said that it was a poor bearer” 


Piums FoR GENERAL Cuttivation.—The follow- 
ing varieties were recommended for general cultiva- 
tion: Prince's Yellow Gage and Lombard. The fol- 
lowing varieties as “promising well:” White Damson, 
Fellemberg, General Hand, Bradshaw, Duane’s Pur- 

German Prune, and Pond’s Seedling. 

Frost Gage was removed from the list for general 
caltivation. 

River's Favorite was speken of by Messrs. Barry, 
Suvi and Berkans, as being very good. 

Pond's Seedling —Mr. Barry had found this to 
bear large fruit, and heavy crops. He thought it 
promised to be one of the most valuable sorts in cul- 
ivation. 

, McLaughlin—The President stated this to be as 
hardy as an oak, and even in Maine, where it had 
sustained extreme cold, the fruit was nearly, if not 

nite equal to the Green Gage. Mr. Barry consid- 
ered it of the highest excellence. He had found it 
to bear fine crops, and was a large, beautiful fruit. 
Mr. Rem stated it to be a fine grower. . 

Discussion on Raspserries.—French.—The Pre- 
sident observed that this was very late and valuable. 
Recommended for general cultivation. 

Cushing —Mr. Grant had found it very product- 
ive, large, late and excellent. Dr. Brinckie remarked 
that it generally, at Philadelphia, bore a second crop, 
and unless the weather was unfavorable, the second 
crop was the best. 

Wilder—The President’s experience had been un- 
favorable. Dr. Brinckie stated that the first year 
of bearing, the fruit was so handsome that $200 was 
offered for the plant, which he refused. 

Cope.—Mr. Berckmans recommended this variety. 
Recommended as promising well. 

Thunderer.—Mr. Grant had found this to be very 
large, productive and vigorous, and of high flavor. 
Mr. Prince had seen no European varieties which 
were hardy except the Franconia. Recommended 
as promising well. 

American Red, or Red Prolific—Mr. Prince had 
& high opinion of this sort. Recommended as prom- 
ising well. 

Ohio Everbearing.—Mr. Grant remarked that it 
was a black, perpetually-bearing fruit. Mr. Prixce 
had found Longworth’s Prolific synonymous. Jt was 
a perpetua. black cap. Mr. Rerp said that with him 
it had proved poor and small. Mr. Sytvzsrer 
thought it very good. Mr. Downina observed that 
it was larger than the Black Cap. Recommended as 
promising well. 

Catawissa.—Dr. Brixckie said that this was the 
most abundant bearer he had ever seen, and would 
recommend it for trial. Mr. Prince concurred, and 
said that it was a variety of the American Red. 
The President was much pleased with its high, mild 
flavor. Mr. Pierce stated that it had originated at 
Catawissa, where it was accidentally discovered in 
mowing, and removed to a garden. He had, after 
the second trial, succeeded in raising it, and found it 
an astonishing bearer, and a great acquisition. It 
ripened on the 20th August. Recommended as pro- 
musing well. 

Apricots.— Lafayette—Mr. Prince stated this 
to be a seedling originating in New York, twice the 
size of any which had been received from Europe, 
very vigorous and excellent. 





Brackserries. Improved High Bush—Mr 
Prince spoke of it as a very good mild variety, not 
so large as the Imperial or Lawton. The President 
observed that it was a native of New England, and 
generally very large. He regarded it as an acquisi- 
tion. Mr. Lawron had been astonished to find it 
such a fine fruit. It was very large, fine and supe, 
rior. - Mr. Hooker, had found it no better than the 
common wild varieties It was not always ve 
large, and not very hardy last winter. He consid- 
ered it inferior to the Lawton, and thought that it 
should not be very highly recommended. The Pre- 
sident had never heard of its being injured in the 
least by the cold in New England. It was extremely 
popular, but needed high cultivation. Dr. Brinckie 

ad found it very large. He wished to have it called 
the Boston, and that it and the Lawton should be 
recommended for general cultivation. Mr. Ernst 
would prefer to call it Dorchester, as that was the 
residence of Col. Wilder, by whom it had been in- 
troduced. The President suggested that it be named 
the New England. He stated that it had been ex- 
hibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
twenty-five years since by a neighbor of his, from 
whom he obtained twenty-five plants, which he divi- 
ded with Capt. Lovert, who cultivated it highly, and 
sold it under the name of Improved High Bush. Mr. 
Ernst thought New England a too general name, and 
would prefer Dorchester. Mr. Barry was of opinion 
that it was too widely known as High Bush to change 
the name at this time. Dr. Brinckie said that all 
blackberries were high bush ones. Mr. Grant had 
known it called Dorchester in some catalogues. He 
remarked that all blackberries could not be improved 
by cultivation. Recommended for general cultivation 
as Dorchester. 

Lawton.—Mr. Carpenter, of N. Y., stated that 
this sort was known by many for twenty years, as the 
New Rochelle. It had been found growing by a 
fence, and introduced by Mr. Secor, who had made 
great efforts to disseminate it. He wished that it 
might retain the name of New Rochelle. Mr. Law- 
TON regretted that the subject had been introduced, 
but would state the facts in the case. The fruit did 
not exist in New Rochelle, nor never did. It was 
not discovered there or in the vicinity. The variety 
which had been sold as New Rochelle was worthless. 
He had introduced the fruit in question into his gar 
den, gave many of the plants to his friends, and ex- 
hibited the fruit before the Farmers’ Club of New 
York, by whom it was named Lawton. Mr. Syives- 
TER was of opinion that Mr. Lawron was correct, and 
wished the name to be retained. He thought that 
Mr. L. deserved the honor. The subject was then 
laid upon the table. 

Srrawserries. — The following sorts were recom- 
mended as promising well: McAvoy’s Superior, 
Hooker, Scarlet Magnate, Trollope’s Victoria, Gene- 
see, Le Baron, and Longworth’s Prolific. 

A Propuctive ArpLe Tree.-—“There is hanging 
in our office,” says the Wew Haven Rigister, “the 
forked bough of an apple-tree, each part of which 
measures oniy twenty-two inches in length, on which 
there are one hundred and forty-seven apples, thicker 
upon the wood than human ingenuity could possibly 
affix. They are of an average diameter of two and 
a half inches, and the weight of the branch is thir 
teen pounds.” 
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NATIVE GRAPES, 


Ar the present time, native or hardy grapes are 
creating quite a furore in the pomological circles in 
this country, and surely no fruit deserves more atten- 
tion than the native grapes of America. We have 
now acquired that great desideratum, a white native 
grape, hardy and productive, and according to my 
way of thinking, the way is now opened to obtain an 
endless number of superior new varieties. 

The Rebecca is a new white, native grape, and 
originated in the garden of a Mr. Peak, of Hudson, 
N. Y. The vine is perfectly hardy, and a moderate- 
ly strong grower. The bunches are medium in size, 
not shouldered, and very compact. Berries large, 
roundish, of a beautiful golden yellow color. Skin, 
thin, without pulp, seeds very small. Flavor, for a 
native, “ best,” very sweet, and having less of the pe- 
culiar aroma than any other. This grape is a deci- 
ded acquisition, both on account of its color and its 
early ripening, being nearly two weeks earlier than 
the Isabella. It may possibly be a hybrid, but the 
wooly appearance of the leaves and the flavor of the 
fruit seem to prove it a full blooded native. It was 
recommended by the American Pomological Society 
as promising well. 

The Canadian Chief is a white grape with im- 

mensely large, shouldered bunches, but it is in all prob- 
ability asecdling of, ifnot identical with, the old Sweet- 
water, and cannot be called a native. The flavor is 
about as good as that of the Sweetwater ripened on 
an open trellis. 
§ ‘Diana.—This is a seedling from the Catawba, 
raiced by Mrs. Diana Crenore, near Boston, Mass., 
and is equal in size to that variety. It is decidedly one 
of the best native variety in cultivation, ripening 
where the Isabella would fail altogether, being 
eight or ten days earlier. The vine is a moderately 
stout grower, bunches medium to large, and rather 
compact, berries round, of a paler color than the Ca- 
tawba; flesh juicy and very sweet, with little pulp; 
rich and saccharine, and of quality best. 

Delaware.—By many this is thought to be a for- 
eign variety, and I rather incline to that opinion. It 
was thought to be such by Mr. Loneworrs, but it 
was stated at the last meeting of the American So- 
ciety that he had changed his opinion. It is said to 
be very hardy and early, and is certainly a very de- 
licious grape, and must become very generally culti- 
vated. It resembles the German wine grape called 
the 'l'raminer. 

Concord.—This variety is not so good as the Is- 
abella, but in consequence of being a few days ear- 
lier it may prove valuable where this variety does not 
ripen. 

Phe Sage, Hartford Prolific, Northern Mus- 
catine, and Charter Oak, are worthless foxy varieties. 

The Isabella, Catawba and Clinton are all well- 
known standard varieties, but in this climate the Ca- 
tawba will not ripen perfectly oftener than once in 
six years, unless in a very favorable situation. 

There are many other varieties, but none of them 
suitable for cultivation at the North, either the vines 
being too tender or the period of the ripening of the 
frait too late for this latitude. 

The Isabella, Diana and Rebecca are the most 
suitable for this latitude, and farther north, Clinton 
and Concord would be preferable. W. T. Gorp- 
suitH.—Rochester, NV. Y. 
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THE GREAT PALM HOUSE AT KEW. 


WE give, as a frontispiece to this volume, a beautify) 
engraving of the magnificent Palm House jp the Na. 
tional Garden at Kew, England. In it the alms and 
other trees of the equatorial regions, growing in 
ground and in huge tubs, reach the altitude and wear 
the same aspect as in their native clime. 

“ There is no doubt,” says the lamented Dows 
“that this is the most beautiful plant house in the 
world.” Though not so large as the great conseryg. 
tory at Chatsworth, and but small compared with the 
Crystal Palace, it has an airyness and elegance thay 
neither of these latter buildings can boast. hiss 
owing to the exterior of the Kew Palm House, or g 
least the roof, appearing an unbroken sheet of curyaj 
glass—while the others, being constructed on what jg 
called the “ridge and furrow” system, present a gp 
ries of ploughed or angular roof lines. 

It is 362 feet long by 100 feet wide, (in the center) 
and 66 feet high. The main ribs of the roof ag 
wrought iron, as well as all the ties. The columns ar 
cast iron, and being hoilow, conduct the rain water 
from the gutters on the roof to rain water tank 
formed underneath and around the whole interior of 
the building. A light gallery runs round the whok, 
from which, not only the best view of the trees and 
plants is obtained, but the tops of the trees am 
watered, the supply being obtained from a reservoir 
in an ornamental tower at some distance. 

The roof is wholly glazed with sheet glass, slightly 
tinged with green, the tint being given in mak‘ng the 
glass, by oxide of copper. 

To heat the house, there are 28,090 superficial feet 
of hot water pipes, connected with several boilen 
laid under the perforated iron flooring, which forms 
the paths, &c. 

No chimneys being visible, the visitor who exam 
ines the building is at a loss to know what becomesof 
the smoke. He is, in answer, shown in the distanca, 
(550 feet off,) a high Italian tower, to which the flues 
lead under ground. There is a subterranean passage 
the whole way from the tower to the heating appa 
atus, and through this passage runs a small rail 
with iron wagons to convey the coal and take a 
the ashes. In ventilation and other details, the b 
ing is equally perfect. 

The entire cost of this conservatory was sbout 
$160,000. The rich collection of plents which it 
contains, and the admirable way in which they grow, 
are worthy of the great national garden in whichil 
stands, and which the British nation keeps up ats 
large annual cost, for the instruction and delight of 
any and every person, without any fee whatever, whe 
wishes to enter. 





To prevent Rassits FRoM Barxina Trees—Pd 
two pounds of lime into about three gallons of wate, 
and stir it till dissolved. Then add several h 

of soot, and apply the mixture to the trunks of the 
trees a little higher than the rabbits can reach. 
mixture should be applied before winter sets in, bub 
if it has been neglected till frosty weather, let it le 
done during a bright day, while the sun shines It 
will dry in a few hours, and is said not only to 
vent injury from rabbits, but to keep the bark ms 
state of preservation and health, and prevent th 
growth of moss, &c. This method has been used or 





several years in France with complete success. 
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MGLASHAN'S APPARATUS FOR 


’ Tus celebrated apparatus proves eminently suc- 
cessful for removing large trees. An engraving of it 
may suggest ideas which may enable some of our in- 
genious mechanics to construct a cheaper and simpler 
machine. The plant to be removed is surrounded 
by a stout.*rectangular iron frame (a,) which is placed 
upon the ground. Then let the spades (bb) be 
forced nearly perpendicularly into the soil within the 
iron frame. Next suppose an extension rod (c c) to 
beso applied to the handles of the opposite spades, 
a to drive them outwards by the leverage at ¢ act- 
ing upon the fulcrum a; the result will be that the 
ball of earth enclosed between their blades will be 
converted from a cube inte a wedge with the point 
downwards, by which means the earth becomes se- 
cared between the spade blades. After this a collar 
is fixed to the stem of the plant, and to the two op- 
ite sides of the iron frame, a, grasping the plant 

y and preventing its slipping. The spades b 6, 
have blades three feet long and iron handles; and 
Within the handles passes a bar of iron (d d,) to re- 
ceive the iatteral pressure of the extension rods— 
Two beams of timber (xz) lie across th frame, and 
hold fast the collar (c “) by which the trunk is grasped. 
Mattcrs being thus adjusted, the mass is ready for 
the lift, which is managed in the following manner: 
A pair of strong timber trucks (f f,) are backed up 
to the two ends of the frame, each having above its 
axle a powerful wooden upright (y.) Upon this is 
d a frame or platform of timber (g,) through 
which pass vertical screws (h h,) attached to a pow- 
erful iron coupling and worked in collars secured to 
the platform. The screws are finally connected with 





grmeeereceecoccesen~ 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


the lower apparatus, which secures the roots of the 
tree by chains passed through the couplings. This 
done, the machine is ready for work. The lift is taken 
by means of the screws (h h,) which are worked b 
men standing upon the platform. When the mass is 
raised out of the ground, the tracks are chained to- 
gether, and may be moved in any direction required. 
On one of the trucks a crab is shown; this is for 
the purpose of moving tae machinery by. means of a 
block and tackle secured to some tree or post, when 
circumstances are favorable to its employment. 





To Prevent Mice anp Raspits FROM DESTROYING 
youne Fruit Trers.—A year ago I set oat a young 
orchard on the highest and driest land in Erie Co.— 
I have heard it said that high ground would be the 
least affected by frost, and I will try the experiment. 

The rabbits commenced girdling my trees. I was 
advised to try different experiments, bat my own was 
to go to the saw-mill and get refuse siding and thin 
boards that did not cost anything, and saw them two 
feet long. Take thin pieces, one, two or three inches 
wide, the other two six or seven inches wide; set 
them on the ground in the form of a triangle, and 
put one shingle nail in top and bottom. They have 
stood a year and are good now. Not a rabbit or 
mouse has touched the trees since, while my neigh- 
bors had some destroyed by mice. S.—Erie, Pa. 





SuBreRRaNEAN Irrtaarion is destined to be of great 
value to the fruit and vegetable grower, in our dry, 
hot climate. The water can be conveyed by common 
draining pipes directly to the roots. 
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WILD FLOWERS—THEIR CULTIVATION, &, a hot-bed soil, peat and loam, but most Of the latte 1 
A few plants should be introduced in every garde 
(Continued from page 368.) it will grow without much trouble. Messk 
One of the favorite amusements of youth isto plait} Lupives—Lupinus perennis—It is a beans quest in 
crowns with the wild flowers of the woods and fields. | showy plant, a native of our dry, sandy bills yf gxperiem 
The timid lover expresses his passion by the homage | plains, scattered over certain parts of the county} snd you! 
of a boquet; and the young belle naively abandons | from Canada to Florida, and well deserves a placgig) mets 
to her favorite, the flowers which decked her brow or| our garden. Its elegant spike of bluish-purple flog. Laro 
withered upon her bosom. Even old age itselfsmiles | ers appears in May, and continues for a month or mag} ging 1 
on flowers. Crowns and garlands may be traced to | The flowers are arranged in a long terminal spike, og ede e 
the remotest antiquity. Warriors’ heads were decked | stalks from one to two feet bigh. As they p each hil 
with roses and their path strewed with flowers.—| seeds freely, it is easiest to propagate them by thy} eight | 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the crown was, so | means. we 
to speak, the ordinary head-dress of the great philos-} Three or four sorts have been introduced from ty | ggunted 
ophers. Socrares had always his head adorned with | north-west coast by Douciass. L. polyphyliug,Qy iows: | 
flowers. At eighty years, Anacrron intermingled | lumbia, 1826. There is another kind which wag ¢ 100 pot 
roses with his white hairs. C.sar, who was bald at| covered in 1826 (L. bicolor) flowers white and pomber 
thirty years, was indebted for a long time to the crown | and very sweet-scented; native of North America | 4 rule 
of flowers to conceal this defect from the beauties of} GotpEn Rop.—Solidago.—This plant is foundy | ges are 
Rome, and no one could present himself in public | nearly all sections of this country, and were it roty | gut in 
without his crown of flowers. common, would probably attract attention. Itigg hes 
At the present day there is an evident inclination | rather coarse habit, but its bright, gold-colored, plume f 
to return to the better customs of ancient Greece and | like flowers are very showy at the back of herb: a " 
Rome. Let us hope that in a short time the crown | borders, or on the back rows of herbaceous plantsip bw 
and the boquet will | be vigorously enforced in every | the front of shrubberies. It is propagated by divs § .: nk 
re-union that has pleasure for its object. Why should | ion of the plant in spring, and is a hardy, herbaceoy thi k 
not our ladies abandon the ungraceful cap for the} perennial. There are a number of species, all yelloy. , 
elegant and odoriferous crown of Sowers? flowered. It will grow on almost any soil, and wha sd re 
It was our intention, when we commenced this ar-| cultivated, is very showy, and would compare faye. eo 
ticle, to redeem our promise, in a former number, of| ably with many of our exotic flowers. the fol 
noticing such wild flowers as are susceptible of culti-| Tne Pp ng age em gye rotundi folia— is * 
vation; but when fairly astride our hobby, we never | beautiful little delicate plant, and is worth cultin, wor 
know when or where to stop. We will now, however, | ting for its poetic associations. It is of low-growing t fe 
endeavor to fulfil that promise by giving the follow- | and rather spreading habit, and is found generally m rd t! 
ing, which are not only susceptible of cultivation, but | the sides of sandy banks or hills, on the bordersd to live 
highly meritorious: pine woods. We noticed it on the side of the ravim 
Tr1ttwM —From trilix, the parts of the flowers | as we approached the Newport House, at the In Sa 
in threes. There are ten species of this plant, natives | dequoit Bay. The flowers are bell-shaped, and of a 
of this country from Carolina to Canada, all hardy, | azure-blue color. Flowersin August and September 
tuberous-rooted perennials. The Trilliums are a cu- Pat 
rious and beautiful tribe of plants, and very orna-|_ Sowrne Lerruce in Tae Fatr.—P erhaps the fk § in ha 
mental, flowering in April and May. The fiowersare | lowing account of my success in forwarding lettue } we ki 
universally of three petals, and the leaves grow in| plants in the spring may be of profit to some of yor a e 
threes; called by botanists trifolate; and probably | readers. 7 : poe 
from this circumstance the name trillium is derived.| _Three years ago this fall I sowed a bed of lettu + 
They are all natives of shady woods and swamps— | about two yards square, designing to have it ain 
Some one or other of the kinds may be found in most | above the ground when hard frost should come. rote 
of our low, woody swamps, or on the borders of | came up as I wished, and just before ‘severe weathe Or 
streams. We have found them on the grounds bor- | set in I covered the bed with a. and onthe f 
dering tha Norman’s Kill, near Albany. They can | brush I put my tomato vines, potato tops, &c. on 
be cultivated in common garden soil, by division of| In the spring, when the mulching was removed, the en! 
the tuberous roots, and by seeds, and should occupy | ground was eatirely free from frost, and the lettuse t} 
the border. plants looked as though they were glad to see ho 0° 
Mitk-werp.—Asclepias Tuberosa.—Whoever has | fast they could grow. I had lettuce, that spring aa 
had occasion to travel on the road lading from this | some weeks before that sowed in the spring was fit y- 
city to Irondequoit Bay, in the month of August,| Rochester, N. Y., Nov., 1866. Ae g, 
could not fail to notice in the fields bordering the a of J 
road, certain clusters of bright, orange-colored flow-| Otp Trees sHovLD BE PRUNED IN Sprixo.—Tk ye 
ers. It is the Asclepias T'uberosa, of botanists, a | late S. W. Cole, who generally recommended auton roam 
species of milk-weed, by some called Pleurisy-root, a; nal pruning for fruit trees, says: “Thirty-two yeas | 
beautiful, showy plant. It has been proved to be an| ago in September we cut a very large branch from]! ‘ 
infallible cure for the pleurisy, and is well known to|an apple tree on account of an injury by ® ale oat 
physicians. It is a rather rare plant, and flourishes | The tree was old, and it has never healed over, butit , 
in a deep sandy loam. We noticed it on the sandy |is now sound and almost as hard as horn, ‘ 
plain a few miles east of the bay, also on the plains | tree perfectly hard around it. A few years | a 
east of Brighton, and also on the plains north-west of | and after, large limbs were cut from the same tree it wi 
Albany. Itis a hardy, herbaceous and sub-shrubby | the spring ; and where they were cut off the tr ry 
perenuial, flowers in August, is propagated chiefly by | has rotted, so that a quart measure may be put inl be | 





division of the root in April, and by seeds, sown in 


the cavity.” 





——— a 
y latter TWO INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
ote esses. Eprtors.—In compliance with your re- 
beautify quest in the October number of the Farmer, for the 
hills aj gxperience of farmers, I have concluded to give you 
* County your readers the result of one or two experi- 
place ts:— 
Pl fy il AND SMALL Porators For Sgep.—Last 
Or mor | gpriog I planted two short rows—twelve hills each— 
Spike, qy peside each other, one with largé potatoes, one in| 
Produ each hill, the other with small ones, about the same 
DY tha F weight in each row. 
ea I raised my potatoes this fall, I ge and 
TOM the ed the produce of each row, resulting as fol- 
lus, Cy = The Sage ones yielded 20 pounds, numbering 
"sds ¢ 199 potatoes. The small ones yielded 13 pounds, 
mmbering 155 potatoes. Taking this experiment as 
ta | gale, I am inclined to the — that large pota- 
ona toes are preferable for seed. Perhaps I should have 
tot i d. 
. put in more see 
Bild Taz way | SAVED THE ArpLeE TrEE.—In the win- 
ter of 1854, I had three young apple trees complete- 
8 | ipbarked by the rabbits 
die. — to Doe ono oes of may 
thinking, if it would do no good, it would do no harm. 
‘de I took an old bee box, knocked off its top, opened it 
pe at one corner, put it around the tree, packed it com- 
fave. pletely full of earth, and put a sod on top to make it 
believe all was right, and the result was, it lived, and 
=i) the following summer produced its first crop, which 
. was a good one. 
4 Of the other two, which received no eae, one 

t forth a few sickly blossoms—without leaves— 
ch pe they soon dried up, and the other made no effort 
vine to live, or if it did, it completely failed. 

i. L H. Hasotrroy. 
fe Sandy Lake, Mercer Co., Penn. 
aber, — 

Presenvinc Arrtes.—If apples are carefully packed 
ft Fin hard wood saw-dust, (how it would be with pine 
tue § we know not,) they will keep in an open garret thro’ 
row our coldest winters. This we have tried, and we know 

it for a certainty, But.in packing, care should be 
ie | taken that none of the apples touch the barrel nor 
j each other. We have had them open in fine order, 
4 when thus packed, long after those in the cellar were 
ber rotten, or so withered as to be useless.— Exchange. 
the One would suppose, from the number of receipts 

in agricultural books ‘and papers for preserving ap- 
le | ples, that it was a very difficult process. Apples 
w | carefully picked when dry, and put in barrels, with- 
ww | out bruising, will keep in a cool cellar, (the less above 

40° the better,) lor d ll as i th 
if, ,) a8 long and as well as in any other 
| way. 

Som ror Quince Trees—The Quince is a native 
¢ | of Japan, a country where rains are frequent and 
+ | abundant. Hence we should infer, what experience 

pe 
f } teaches, that the quince does best in rather moist, rich, 
t | amd deep soils, or on a well drained, clay subsoil that 
| | naturally very retentiveof water. It may be plant- 
t | edwith advantage on the sides of a running stream, 
} vided the bank is high enough to give a good 
| 
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t-hold of dry soil. On ordinary"soils, heavy and 
repeated manuring, clean and good cultivation and 
mulching must not be neglected. A pound or two 
of common salt scattered round each bush is said to 
be beneficial. 








Sweer Appies.—A correspondent of the Horti- 
culturist, writing from Waukesha, Wis., well observes 
that among the staples of “ fruit as a diet,” none are 
more deserving of eqicurean encomium than baked 
sweet apples. They are an agreeable accompaniment 
to the farmer's tea table that may be enjoyed the year 
round, except darivg an interim of a month or two 
when the small garden fruits are plenty, and can de- 
lightfally atone for their absence. The following va- 
rieties are mentioned as suited to the climate of that 
portion of the West: 

“A fine collection suiting this soil and climate 
—_ embrace—Sweet June and Sweet Bough; 
Golden, Jersey, and Haskall Sweets; Summer Sweet 
Paradise and Autumnal Swaar; Bailey, Talman, La- 
dies, and Green Sweet—and you have them from mid 
August to May, ripening in the order in which they 
are named. 

There are many phases of digestive disarrangement 
where acids prove so harmful that the invalid is 
obliged to abstain almost entirely from fruits—then 
the luxury of a tender, juicy, sweet apple, is readily 
discovered and appreciated. Many seem indifferent 
to all but “sour apples;” they surely cannot know 
anything about the deliciousness of a really fine des- 
sert sweet apple.” 





‘Sowina Mountain Asn Seeps.—In one of your 
late numbers, in answer to an inquiry about planting 
the seeds of the “Mountain Ash,” you recommend 
meg them in the rotting pit one year. This, I be- 
ieve is in accordance with most publications on thit 
subject, but my experience has taught me different. 
I find little more difficulty in growing these seeds 
than those of the apple. I prefer sowing them thick 
in beds instead of drills. Let the bed be well pre- 

ared and raked smooth, then cover the surface with 
ight mould; sow the seeds on after being washed 
from the pulp, rake lightly, and the process is finished. 
Let them grow one season in the seed bed and they 
are ready to transplant into nursery rows. They veg- 
etate early in the spring, and the young plants being 
weak, oil wet come up through a heavy soil, hence 
the necessity of covering the bed with vegetable 
mould. G. 





Srepiess Pear.—During our recent visit to Philadel- 
phia, to aitend the exhibition of the National Agricul- 
tural Society, our friend Dr. Brinkle showed us some 
specimens of a seedless pear’ It was first.noticed in 
the market of that city, and traced to an old tree 
growing in the garden of Samuel Davis, of Haverford, 
Pa. The fruit is of small size, with a russety skin, and 
somewhat resembles the Seckel. The flesh is mélting 
and juicy, aud the flavor rich and good. Every pear 


is entire MN seedless, If the fruit, under good cultiva- 
tion, would attain to a medium size, it might well claim 


the attention of cultivators; independant of its re- 
markable quality of having no seeds, its general merits 
are sufficient to render it an acquisition to our collec- 
tions —Magazine of Horticulture, 





To make a Dioscorea Baratas.—Take a small Trish 
potato, wet and weedy: add to it one turnip, tolerably 
stringy, and not too rank; splice them together lengthi- 
wise, with & morning-glory vine on top; cultivate 
strenuously for two years, puffing it in agricultural af 
pes then dig up one root, (large crops!) six inches | 
ong and three round (immense size!) boil and eat—if 
you can.— Correspondent of the Homestead. 
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TWO MODES OF PLANTING 'AND MANAGING FRUIT TREES ILLUSTRATE), 





“100K HERE UPON THIS PICTURE, AND ON THIS.” 





Farmer Stappasn having purchased some apple trees 
from a pedlar, because they were cheap, proceeds to plant 
them in an old meadow, and hits on a novel and expeditious 
method of making the holes with Squire Forecast’s post- 
hole auger, borrowed for the occasion. 








Farmer Stappasu, finding the trees do not succeed so 
well in grass land as in the cultivated field of Farmer 
Forecast, breaks up his orchard, and, in order to shade 
the land, sows it to oats. 








Farmer Stappasa makes up his mind that fruit culture 


. 





> 


Farmer Forecast, having previously underdrained, sy} 
sciled and manured the land, plants a few carefully select 
fruit trees in large holes, carefully spreading out the smgj 
fibrous roots, and covering them with fine, light soil, ay 
then stakes, prunes and mulches them. 





Farmer Forecast puts a little fresh mulch round th 
trees, and sows nothing on the land but a few beans aml 
other hoed crops, in rows, and keeps the soil loose su 
free from weeds by the frequent use of the cu'tivator. 








sethus 
nd his bright, healthy chi 


Farmer Forecast, his wife a 





is a humbug. 


dren are of a different opinion. 
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—————— 
Fadies’ Department. 
__ gemmanapean ine eames 


Two of our fair corres ondents send us the follow- 
ig recipes, which we will guarantee are reliable and 








Pas Oaxe.—Take 4 eggs—the whites and yolks 
7 Iyeaten separately; 1 cup of white pulverized sugar; 
i |) cap of flour; 4 teaspoonful of cream tartar; } of 
Alois Flavor to the taste. ' 

Gopa Caxe.—3 eggs; 2 cups of pulverized sugar; 
j cap of butter; 1 cup of sweet milk; 1 teaspoonful 
F fof soda; two of cream tartar. Flavor with lemon 
' Lwox Pizs—Beat with the yolks of 4eggs 2 
the juice and grated rind of two lemons. Put intoa 
rich and bake. Then beat the whites to a froth, 
siding two tablespoonsful of sugar. Spread it on 
the pies when done, and put them in the oven again 





ed, sub forabout three minutes. The above is for two pies. 
selected > Paorr JeuLIes may be preserved from mouldiness 
hesmal | py covering the surface } of an inch deep with finely 
oil, ang | pulverized loaf sugar. ‘Thus protected, they will keep 
=r To Ovee THE Quinsy.—Make a poultice of com- 


non white Lima beans, and anply it to the throat hot. 
To cuzan Kip GLoves.—Wash them in a mixture 
of equal quantities of Ammonia and Alcohol. Then 
rifthem dry. The above solution will also remove 
stains and grease from silk and cioth. 

We are decidedly down on women milking cows 
at any, time, busy or not busy.—Jenny AnD ‘TILLIE 


For Honey.—Take 10 tbs. of sugar, dissolved in 
the same weight of water; 2 tbs. of honey; when 
cooling, stir in 10 drops of peppermint. 

For Nectar or Sopa.—To 2 qts. of boiling wa 
ter, add 1 pt. of molasses and 4 lbs. of coffee sugar. 
let it boil together, and skim it, add 4 oz. of Tartar- 
ic acid, after which let it boil ten minutes. Then 
strain it, and when cold, add the whites of 6 eggs, 
well beaten, and cork up. 


ite» | Por use, add two tablespoonsful of the mixture to 
sa | Stambler of water, stirring in it, at the moment of 
sj | “inkiag, a lump of soda a little larger than a pea. 


For Pickuine Peacues.—For 4 ths. of fruit, take 
3 ibs of sugar. dissolved in one pt. of vinegar. Skin 
the fruit by putting it in hot salaratus water. Take 
just water enough to slightly cook, then add the vin- 
egar and spice, cooking part at a time. 

Picking Piums.—Weigh your plums, take the jar 
e Wish to put them in, at lay some spices in the 

ttom, then alternate Jayers of plums and spices un- 
ti the jar is full—cinnamon, cloves and allspice are 
wed unground. Allow 1 Ib. of sugar to 3 ibs of 
fruit Take the sugar and a little vinegar, heat to- 
peer, and pour over them. Then set the jar in a 

of cold water, over the fire, und retain it there 

wtil beiling hot, or the plums are soft. Do not add 
foo much vinegar, for more can be added if not suf- 
ficiently tart. 
Puom Caxe.—1 tb. of butter, 1 do. of flour, 1 do. 
of sugar, 10 eggs, 3 tbs. of raisins, 4 ibs. Zante cur- 
» | ‘ants, 2 nutmegs, 1 oz. cinnamon, } oz. cloves, 3 th. 
+ | % citron, 3 oz. mace. For this, baked in 1 cake, 4 
if hours, in moderately heated oven. 





nsful of melted butter; four of white sugar; | 


Frurr Caxs.—Take 4 cups of flour, 3 of sugar, 3 
eggs, 4 tb. of butter, 1 cup of milk, 1 teaspoonful of 
salaratus, 2 nutmegs, 2 tbs. raisins, 1 tbh. Zante cur- 
rants. For this, baked in 1 cake, bake 24 hours. 


To make Poraro Yeast.—Take 2 qts. of hops, 
boil until the strength is out, leaving water sufficient 
to scald one quart bowl of grated ‘potatoes. Strain 
it upon the potatoes, and while cooking stir it, ad- 
ding a handful of salt and two cups of molasses.— 
When cooked sufficient, it will be a thick paste — 
Cool it in a stone jar, and when cool enough, add 
your yeast for rising. 

Turnpike, or Ixptan Yeast.—Take 2 qts. of hops, 
boil well, and when hot, pour over the quantity of 
Indian meal you wish toscald. When cool, add your 
yeast, and when —_ light, stir in as much meal 
| as you can with a stick, letting it again rise, so doing 
| until you get it stiff enough to make up into cakes, 
then make them up and let them dry. 

To Picxte Tomators.—Pick not too ripe toma- 
toes, prick them, and throw them in salt and water, 
and let them remain 8 days. Then remove, and turn 
om weak vinegar, letting them remain 24 hours— 
Add to a peck of tomatoes, 12 large onions, 4 oz. of 
cloves, 1 02. black pepper, and same of mustard, and 
then add strong vinegar. 

To Keer Tomarors.—Pat tomatoes in a stew pan 
over a fire, until boiling hot, then put them in a hot 
jar and seal up. 

For Picxiinc.—Take 1 peck of green tomatoes, 
chop fine, letting the water drain from them when 
chopped or chopping; also, chop fine 12 large onions 
and 12 large peppers. Put together, adding vinegar 
enough to cover, with a little salt. 

To Preserve Peacues.—Take the peaches, a small 
part at a time, put a very little water to them, and 
just let them boil, then can them, sealing while hot, 
with soft solder. The water the first are done in will 
do them all, taking up a little liquor each time. M. 
S. B.—Aurora, NM. Y. 


On Maxine Breap.—Bread is said to be the staff 
of life—which we wil! suppose to mean good bread. 
Then how essential is the making of it, ant how many, 
very many, are there, who make that which is more 
like a broken reed! 

The first essential to good bread is good flour.— 
The second, good yeast, and with all, good judgment. 

Potato yeast is the best except in very hot or 
very cold weather, when it is best to use turnpike or 
Indian. 

Take half the quantity of new milk that you wish 
to sponge with, and pour it on the flour boiling hot. 
Then take as much cold water, stirring to a stiff 
sponge, adding 7 of a cup of yeast. Knead up in 
the morning, and let it rise. When light, break off 
parts of the dough without kneading, and place in 
pans. When it begins again to puff up, before rising, 

ut in to bake. One hour will bake a large loaf— 

‘his quantity of yeast will make 6 loaves. A hand- 
ful of salt should be added for that number of loaves. 
M. 8. B— Aurora, M. Y. 


App.E Savce.—Pare, quarter and core nice sweet 
apples; dry them on a rack made of sacking, suspend- 
ed over the kitchen stove. When dry, wash them 
and stew them in new cider; when done, the cider 
will be sufficiently boiled to keep until warm weath- 
er. A few quinces improve the sauce. 
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 Ghitor’s Table. 


~—n_—rerner sass ees ss vor essere 


Premiums for Short Essays, 


* In the hope of calling out the opinions of the readers of 


the Genesee Farmer, we have determined to offer a Book 
of the value of Ong Dottar, for the best article (not to 
exceed one page of the Farmer) on each of the following 
subjects : 
On the Management of Sheep; 
On the Management of Swine ; 
On the Management of Milch Cows ; 
On the Management of Horses ; 
On the Management of Young Stock and Working 
Cattle ; 
On the Relative Advantages of Employing Horses or 
Cattle in Farm Labor ; 
*. On Cheese Making ; 
On Butter-Making ; 
On the Cultivation of Winter Wheat ; 
On the Cultivation of Spring Wheat ; 
Oa the Cultivation of Rye; 
Ou. the Cultivation of Barley ; 
On the Cultivation of Oats ; 
Oa the Cultivation of Peas; 
Ona the Cultivation of Beans ; 
On the Cultivation of Indian Corn; 
On the Cultivation of Broom Corn; 
- On the Cultivation of Millet ; 
j On the Cultivation of Onions ; 
On the Cultivation of Crops for Soiling Purposes ; 
On Growing Clover Seed ; 
On Growing Grass Seeds ; 
On the Cultivation of Potatoes ; 
On the Cultivation of Turnips, Ruta Bagas, Mangel 
Wurzel, and other Root Crops ; 
On the Best System of Rotation ; 
On the Management and Application of Barn-Yard 
Manure ; 
On the Use of Lime as a Manure ; 
On the Use of Unleached Ashes as a Manure ; 
On the Use of Leached Ashes as a Manure ; 
On the Use of Salt as a Manure; 
On the Use of Peruvian Guano as a Manure; 
On the Use of Superphosphate of Lime as a Manure; 
On the Most Economical Mode of obtaining Fertilizing 
Matter other than Barn-Yard Mannre; 
t On any Insects Injurious to the Farmer ; 
On the Advantages of System in Farming Operations ; 
On the Advantages of Forethought in Farming Opera- 
tins; 
On Cutting Hay, Corn-Stalks, and other Fodder, for 
Alorses and Cattle: 
On the Best Means of Destroying Weeds ; 
On the Management of Permanent Grass Lands ; 
On Underdraining ; 
On Subsoil Plowing ; 
Ou the Advantages of Stirring the Soil in Dry Weather; 
On Irrigating Grass Land ; 
On the Best Means of Destroying Mice, Rats, and other 
Vermin ; 
; On the Best Plants for Hedges—their Management, &c.; 
On the Management of Woodland ; 
On Planting Trees on the Prairies, for Shelter, Fuel and 
Timber ; 
On the Management of a Prairie Farm — Commencing 
in its Natural State ; 


TT 


On the Benefits of Agricultural Fairs ; 

On the Benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, 
for their Organization ; oat ee Dee 

On the Influence of Agricultural Pa 
of Farmers to Write heise. sr Day 
Pi agag LTURAL SuBJEcTs.—On the Cultivation of 

On the Cultivation of Apples; 

On the Cultivation of Peaches; 

On the Cultivation of Plums; 

On the Cultivation of Small Fruits—Strawberries, 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries and Blackberries; 

On the Cultivation of Cranberries. 

The advantages of shelter for Gardens, and the best 
means of providing it; 

For the best answer to the question, “ Why do Farmen 
so generally neglect their Gardens? and the best means of 
rectifying the evil; 


of Fruit on a more extended scale desirable ? 
On the Management of a Farmer's Garden; 
Supsects ror THE Lapies.—For the best Dozen Do. 
mestic Recipes ; 
On the Cultivation of Flowers ; 


should not offer premiums for a public exhibition of Lady 
Equestrianism ; 
For the best article on the other side of the Question; 
For the best answer to the question, “Is a residence jn 
the Country or City most conducive to high mental cultupe, 
beauty of person, health, happiness and usefulness ?” 


the women folk to milk the cows during the busy season? 
(Open to both sexes !) ‘ 

On drying Apples, Peaches, Plums and other Fruit; 

For the best answer to the question, “ What can mothers 
and daughters do to make farm life attractive to their sons 
and brothers, and prevent them from leaving the farm toen- 
gage inmercantile or professional pursuits ?” 

It is desirable that the articles be as short as possible— 
It is far more cifficult to write a short article than a long 
one; and other things being equal, brevity will be consid 
ered as a mark of excellence. Write only on one side of 
the paper, and be sure and do not have the lines too clom 
together. Many persons, to save a cent’s worth of paper, 
put us to a dollar’s worth of trouble in preparing their 
manuscript for the printer, and all because it is written teo 
closely. Those who are not in the habit of writing for 
the printer, should write on ruled paper, and skip every 
other line. ; 

The articles will be submitted to competent judges, and 
the premiums announced and paid as soon as they make 
their decision. All articles must be sent in by the first of 
February. 








Kixp READER! if you have been pleased with the Ga- 
esee Farmer during the past year—if you think it is doing 
anything to advance the great agricultural and horticultu- 
ral interests of the country, aid us by sending in your 
subscription for another volume as early as possible, and 
if you can induce any of your neighbors and friends ® 
subscribe we venture to say they will not regret it. Speak 
to them at once. We will gladly send show-bills and 
specimen numbers to any who are disposed to raise a cltb 
for our next year’s volume. , 





To Corresronpents. — Many excellent communice 
tions have been received too late for this number. Thef 





_ On the Best Method of Fencing a Farm ; 


shall appear next month. 


For the best reasons why our Agricultural Societies , 


For the best answer to the question, “Is it right to ak 
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Tur Next VOLUME OF THE GENESEE Farmer.—The 
nt number concludes the Seventeenth Volume, Sec- 


Plan ond Series, of the Genesee Farmer. We will say nothing 


Duty 


on of 


| 


| 


’ 
! 


of its value. Our readers are the best judges on this 
point. Such as have been pleased with the paper the 

nt year will, we hope, subscribe immediately for our 
next yolume. We do not wish to lose a single reader. 
Our circulation the present year has been nearly doubled. 
Encotraged by this greatly increased circulation, we have 
determined to make great improvements in our next vol- 
ume, and also to offer an enlarged list of premiums. 

By a little timely effort, our friends will enable us to 
double our circulation the coming year. The old preju- 
dice against “ book farming ” has in a great measure died 
out, and there are very few farmers who would not wil- 


lingly subscribe to an agricultural paper, were they re- 
rmers 
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quested to do so. The Genesee Farmer is so cheap that 
all can afford to take it, even though they already sub- 
scribe for several other papers. 

At many post offices, we have but one or two subscrib- 
ers. Will not such read over our liberal list of premiums, 
in the advertising columns, and then get us up a club? 
There is no way in which a young man can more easily 
obtain a good agricultural library. 

We have never before offered “January Premiums.” 
Thousands of our readers do not subscribe until the win- 
ter is nearly past, and we find that the number of such is 
increasing every year. To counteract this, we offer these 
January premiums. Those who take a January premium 
cam also compete for the April premiums. There are so 
many premiums offered, that no one who tries can fail to 
take at least one, and may obtain two. 

All our friends who act as agents, do it simply with a 
desire to promote agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment in their respective neighborhoods. Hence it is that 
so few compete for the premiums. So few, indeed, make 
any effort to obtain the premiums, that we have thought 
of discontinuing them, but have concluded to offer them 


toen- once more—and to greatly enlarge the list. Let all who 


wish fora good Agricultural Library make a little effort 


ble | toget subscribers for the Genesee Farmer for 1857, and 
long | they shall have it, and one which they will not feel 


onsid- 
ide of 








ashamed of. : 

Now is the time to commence making up your list, be- 
fore other agents take the field. 

We will gladly send show bills and specimen numbers to 
all who are disposed to act as agents. 





Osxtons SHOULD BE THOROUGHLY BoiLeD.—A quaint 
old English writer says of onions: “Being rawe they 
nourish not at all, and but a little‘though they be boiled.” 
Uncooked onions are certainly difficult of digestion, but 
when well boiled they are not only palatable but quite nu- 
tritious. Indeed, analysis shows that {they contain nearly 
as much nutriment as the potato, and probably as great an 
amount of food can be obtained from an acre of onions as 
from any other of our common esculents.%;,The’witty and 
satirical Dean Swirt mentions another reason for having 
onions well boiled : 


“This is every cook’s opinion— 
No savory dish without an onion; 
But lest your kissing should be spoiled, 
Your onions should be thoroughly boiled.’ 


Onions constituted an important article of food long 
before the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt; for among 
the complaints made to Moses in the wilderness was, that 
they were deprived of the leeks, onions and garlic of 
which, said the murmurers, “ we remember we did eat in 
Igypt freely."—Numbers xii: 5. Egypt is to this day 
med for the superiority and sweetness of its onions. 





Tue Rurat Annvat anp Horticutturat Dimecro- 
RY, FOR 1857.—This eautiful work, of 144 pages, is now 
ready. 

It contains, besides a great variety of matter interesting 
to every farmer and gardener, articles on Rural Architec- 
ture, with several beautiful designs of cottage, suburban, 
and farm houses, prepared expressly for the Rural Annual: 
On laying out a small Fruit and Kitchen Garden, with a 
list of the best varieties of fruits, directions for the prepa- 
ration of the ground, &c., with a fine engraving: On the 
cultivation of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, &c., with engravings and descrip- 
tions of the best varieties, &c.: On the management of 
Hedges, with illustrations of the best modes of training, 
&c.: On the Kitchen Garden: On the management of 
Grapes in cold houses, with engravings showing the best 
mode of training, &c.: On planting an Apple Orchard, 
best varieties for different localities, &c.: On the Archi- 
tecture of Lodges, Schoo} Houses, &c., with two beautiful 
engravings: On building a Stable, with plan and descrip- 
tion: On the breeds and management of Poultry — pro- 
fusely illustrated: On Ornamental Planting, Landscape 
Gardening, &c., with numerous illustrations: On the cul- 
tivation of Pears, &c. Also, a corrected list of Fruits 
recommended by the American Pomological Society, with 
lists of Nurserymen and Agricultural Implement Makers 
in the United States and Canadas. The whole comprising 
a work which for usefulness and beauty should be in the 
hands of every one interested in Rural Pursuits. 

We send it, postage paid, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS @ 
copy. ’ 

In Clubs of Eight, we send the Genesee Farmer and 
Rural Annual for rirty CENTS the two. 

To every one sending us eight subscribers to the Genesee 
Farmer, at the lowest club terms of THIRTY-SEVEN AND A 
HALF CENTS each, we will send one copy of the Rural 
Annual for their trouble. 





Cuinese Sucar Cane.— We have received a commu- 
nication from Col. Perens, of Atlanta, Ga., detailing the 
results of his experiments in “Syrup-making from the 
Chinese Sugar Millet.” The yield of fodder per acre was 
about 1,200 Ibs. ; of seed, 25 bushels, of 36 Ib. per bushel. 
The canes yielded 407 gallons of syrup per acre. Col. P. 
says: “I am satisfied that this plant will enable every 
farmer and planter in the Southern States to make at home 
all the syrup required for family use ; and I believe that 
our chemists will soon teach us how to convert the syrup 
into sugar, for export, as one of the staples of our favored 
clime.” 








=e 

Rotation or Crops.—There is no absolute necessity 
for a rotation of crops, where an abundance of manure can 
be obtained. Indian corn, wheat, onions, potatoes, sugar 
cane, &c., have been cultivated for an indefinite period on 
the same land. One of the principal advantages of rota- 
tion is in the cultivation of plants which improve the soil, 
or exhaust it less than other plants. A judicious alterna- 
tion of crops enables the cultivator to attain the greatest 
amount of vegetable production, with the least manure, 
and in the shortest time. 





To our Canapian Frienps. — We shall continue to 
pre-pay the American postage on our next volume. So 
that, as agricultural papers (that contain no news) go free 
in Canada, you will get the Genesee Farmer free of all 
postage. 





Missine NumBers.—We will gladly supply any miss- 
ing or damaged numbers of the Genesee Farmer, to any 
who wish to preserve, the yolume. 
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Coat anp Coat Asues aS Manure.—In reply toa 
correspondent, we would say that coal ashes contain very 
little available food of plants. They are valuable princi- 
pally for their mechanical effects on the soil,—rendering a 
heavy clay light and porous. Unlike wood ashes, they 
may be mixed with guano or superphosphate with safety. 
English farmers use all their coal ashes to mix with these 
light artificial manures. It enables them to sow them 
more evenly. For radishes, parsnips, &c., coal ashes are 
particularly valuable in loosening the ground, and some 
recommend them as specifics for these crops. 

Coals sell for two and a half to four cents per bushel in 
the neighborhood of our correspondent, and he wishes to 
know if they would be worth this for manure. We shall 
be glad to hear from any who have used them. Coals 
probably contain sufficient food of plants to render them 
worth this sum, if it was in an available condition. All 
matter must be decomposed and rendered soluble before 
it can be taken up by plants, and we should think stone 
coal would resist decomposing influences for a long time. 





Mice AnD Fruit Trees.—The destruction of fruit trees 
by mice, last year, was greater than was ever before known. 
At the present time, the country swarms with mice, and if 
we should not have an open winter, ora “ January thaw” 
they will do immense damage. One of the most expedi- 
tious means of protecting fruit trees from their depreda- 
tions, is to remove all grass and weeds from round the trees, 
and then bank them up with soil. Two hundred can thus 
be done ina day. The soil should be thrown up from one 
to two feet, or even higher up the stem. It shouid be 
higher than the snow. This is not a “certain remedy,” in 
all cases, but it is the best, all things considered, that we 
are acquainted with. Stamping down the snow round the 
trees, is the next best means of preventing injury from 


mice. 
— - ——————E oe 


iniisnciiihaamacpis 

Snarp.—A correspondent, (from the handwriting. evi- 
dently a lady,) in reply to our offer of a dollar book for the 
best essxy on “ Cutting Hay, &c., for Stock,” sends us the 
folluwing: 

“Tue Best MetHop or cutting Hay, &c.—Put the 
hay into the cutter, turn the crank, and keep your fingers 
out.” 

You shall have the book. What shall we send you? 





Gopey's Lapies’ Booxk.—This popular Magazine, for 
December, is on our table. It is the best number ever 
issued; containing a beautiful frontispiece and a large 
number of fashion-plates, designs, &c., executed in the 
best style, and besides abounds with tales and useful read- 
ing, recipes, &c., interesting to every lady. See prospectus 
in this number. 





Ur to this date, (Nov. 25,) we have had remarkably mild 
and dry weather. A better time for fall plowing, under- 
draining, corn husking, &c., could not be desired. Wheat 
in some instances is too forward, and will require eating 
down, but as a general thing the crop never looked better. 
ee 

Premiums. — Read over our list of Premiums for sub- 
scribers to our next volume. It is greatly enlarged. The 
January Premiums are an entirely new feature. No one 
who tries can fail to take at least one Premium. You may 
by a little effort get $70; you are sure of something. 
>? 

Curap Reapine FoR FarmMers.—One volume of the 
Genesee Farmer contains 384 pages, the Rural Annual 144 
pages. In clubs of eight, we send the two for fifty cents. 
Five hundred and twenty-eight pages for half a dollar! 





Se 

Bone Dust. — The late A. J. Downing observed tha 
“bone dust has not generally proved as valuable here 
in England.” This is true, — simply for this reason: Th 
base of bones—phosphate of lime—has a far greater eff 
on turnips than on any other crop, and is applied to thy 
great “sheet anchor of British agriculture” to QD enge 
mous extent. In this country we grow comparatively fey 
turnips, and hence—as bones or phosphates have little im. 
mediate effect on any other crop—manures contaipj - 
large proportion of phosphates are not Senerally beneficig} 
here, and are not used to any great extent. It is not oy; 
to climate, but to the crops, that bone dust has not « gene 
rally proved valuable” in this country. 





LarGe Crops or Potatoes.-There are many instances oy 
record where immense crops of potatoes have been Taised, 
We know a careful and accurate British farmer Who states 
that he has raised sic hundred bushels of potatoes peragp, 
Three hundred bushels is an average crop in Great Britain, 
In this country, since the prevalence of the disease, ong 
hundred bushels per acre is perhaps not far from the ay. 
erage, though double that quantity is not unfrequently pry. 
duced. The Ohio Farmer says that T. B. Cnospy, of 
Euclid, Ohio, raised the past season, on a half acre! 
ground, 240 bushels of potatoes by measure, and by Weight, 
264 bushels. Who can beat this? 


- 





“PLANTING aND ManaGine Fruit Trees Itcosrm. 
TED.”—This is a new feature in agricultural literatuy, 
We hope to give many such sketches during the next yeu, 
and shall be thankful for hints on the subject from og 
correspondents. Of course we have no Stappasugs 
among our readers—they all belong tq the Porrcig 
family! There are, however, plenty of the Stappasuzs 
in every neighborhood, and it might do them good to hay 
a look at this picture, and “see themselves as others see 
them.” Farmer Stappasn never reads an agricultural 
paper, but he might be induced to /ook at one. Suppose 
you try him, reader! 


— 


Tue Sugar Cane Expepition.—An expedition ha 
been fitted out, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Patents, to proceed to Sonth America for the purpow 
of procuring a fresh supply of cuttings of sugar cane fe 
experiment in the Southern States. The United Stats 
brig Release sailed from New York on the Sth ult., having 
on board the necessary lumber and materials for m@ 
thousand and eight boxes, each about three feet in length, 
in which to pack the sugar cane cuttings. 








Tue Tuousanp Do.tar Prize FOR THE BEST Mow 
1nG MacuinE AwaRDED.—The great prize of $1,000, 0+ 
fered by the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, forth 
best Mowing Machine, has been awarded to Hari’ 
Mower, manufactured by D. C. Henperson & Co, 
Sandusky City, Ohio. The trial took placs at Worcestis, 
Mass., but the particulars have not yet been made publi 

Snort-Horn Herv-Boor, No. 3.—L. F. Aum 
Black Rock, N. Y., is now receiving pedigrees for ths 
work. They should be sent in immediately. 








Tue lady who sent us the article on the oultivationd) 
Jerusalem Artichokes shall have the book she named! 
she will send us her post office address. 


— 


We must look to farmers’ wives and daughters for 








Can any one desire cheaper reading ? 


social improvement of the rural districts. 
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Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &c. 


or CHARLES SUMNER, with Choice Specimens of his El- 
o_o a delineation of his Oraterical Character, and his 
~ speeeh in Kansas. By D...A. Haxsua, author of “ Emi- 
nent Orators and Statesmen,” Xc., &c. New York, Dayton & 
Burdick; G. F. Needham, Rochester, N. Y. 1856. 
This isa handsome volume of 330 pages, which will be 
read with pleasure by the friends and admirers of the 


“ Champion of Freedom.” 





& GuN; a few loose chapters on Shooting, along with which 
will be found some Anecdotes and Incidents. By Jounson J. 
Hoover, of Montgomery, Alabama. New York, C. M. Saxton 
& Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 140, Fulton-st. N. Y. 


From a cursory examination, we judge this to be an in- 
teresting and useful work. It contains chapters on The 
Gentleman’s Amusement; How to choose a good gun; 
Charging the Gun ; The Setter and Pointer; Field Train- 
ing; Advice to Sportsmen ; Shooting Quail, Ducks, Part- 
ridge, Woodcock, Snipe, &c. Treatment of Distemper in 
Dogs, &e. We will notice more in detail in a future num- 
ber. Sent, postage paid, for fifty cents. 





{us Rorat Poetry oF THe EnGuisH Lanevace. Illustrating the 
seasons and months of the year, their changes, employment, les- 
soos and pleasures, Topically Paragraphed, with a complete index: 
By Josera WiittaM JeNKS, (late Professor of Languages in the 
Urbana University, Ohio.) Boston, John P. Jewett & Co.; Cleve- 
land, Jewett, Proctor & Worthington; New York, Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. 1856. 

The appearance of this elegant work is a pleasing in- 
dication of the awakening interest manifested at this time 
by nearly all classes of the community, in Rural subjects. 
The object of the compiler has been to bring together in 
ane volume, in an attractive form, the chief rural poems 
of the English language. He has succeeded most admi- 
rably. The work will do much to give farmers, their sons 
and daughters, a higher appreciation of the advantages of 
country life, and of the dignity of rural avocations. It 
should have a place in every farmer’s library. ; 





Morcan Horses: A Premium Essay on the Origin, History and 
Characteristics cf this Remarkable American Breed of Horses ; 
tracing the pedigree from the original Justin Morgan, through 
the most noted of his pedigree, down to the present time, with 
numerous portraits. To which are added Hints for '‘reeding, 
Breaking, and General Use and Management of Horses, with 
Practical Directions for Training them for Exhibition at Agricul- 
tural Fairs. By D. C. Linvstey, Middlebury, Vt. New York, 
C. M. Saxton & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, No. 140 Ful- 
ton st. 1857: 


We have received this work just as we go to press, and 
from a slight examination, expect to derive much informa- 
tion from a more thorough perusal. The book is well il- 
lustrated and got up in superior style, and is alike credit- 
able to the publishers and the author. The book received 
the first premium from the Vermont State Agricultural 
Society, and the Committee, in making the award, “ com- 
mend it to the particular notice of the Society, as one em- 
inently adapted to the wants of this State, (Vt.,) and as 
supplying a desideratum long felt, both in regard to the 
true history of the Morgan Horse, and in respect to the 
best methods of its perpetuation.” 

The book is sent, postage free, for one dollar. 





Enquiries and Answers. 





Batsam Fir Tree.—Two years ago I imported some 
am Fir trees, and set them ,in the yard for shade. I 
cannot see that they have improved but very littie in their 
growth. Can you or any of your subscribers inform me 
what method I should pursue to improve their growth.— 
A. C. Sournworts, Lenesalite Centre, Susq. Co., Pa. 





Locust Trees FROM SeepD.—Please inform me, thro’ 
your valuable paper, how to raise the Locust tree from the 
teed, the proper time to plant, &c., &e. J. L. Minter. 
—East Hanover, Pa. 





Sawpust ano Muck ror Fruit Trers.—Will it pay 
to draw sawdust a mile to put around young or old fruit 
trees; or is it worth drawing on to any kind of ground? 
My orchard is three quarters of a mile from home. There 
are a number of pond holes on it; one is 30 feet across 
and 10 feet deep, full of decomposed vegetable matter. I 
have drawn out two hundred loads on to the orchard, and 
put a good load around each tree, and covered part of the 
ground with it. Will this pay? S.—Erte, Pa. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Faruer, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Tsrus—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 





SSB 


CHINESE SUGAR CANF,: 
OR SORCHO SUCRE—PURE SEED. 


TS subscriber hereby ipforms the Planters, Farmers and Gar- 

deners of the United Sates, that he has obtained from R. Pa 
TERS, Esq., of this city, the control of his crop of seed of this vak 
uable plant, some of the properties of which may be summed up 
as follows: 

First. Anacre of the Stalks, properly cultivated, will yield 
— 400 to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New Or- 
eans. 

Second. It surpasses all other plants for fodder and for feeding 
green to cattle or hogs, on accuunt of the great abundance of 
sugary juice which it contains; and sown in close drills, will yield 
from thirty to fifty thousand pounds of superior fodder to the acre, 

Third. It is so certain and prolific a crop that planters may be 
sure of succeeding with it as a syrup plant anywhere south of the 
State of New York. 

This seed, which has been carefully kept pure, is now offered 
in cloth packages, each containing enough to plant half an acre 
4 feet by 1}¢ feet, will be furnished by mail at $1,30 or $1 if sent 
by express, freight unpaid. 
+gDealers in Seeds and Country Merchants, or persons wishing 
to plant by the quantity, can be supplicd at a liberal discount from 
retail prices. 

A pamphlet containing a full description of this plant, its his- 
tory. valuable properties, and a plate of the horse mill used for 
crushing, will be furnished by mail to all applicants. 

Address with plain directions for mailing or shipping. 

W. P. ORME, Auanta, Georgia. 
Atlanta, Nov. 7, 1856.—1t. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT ANGERS, FRANCE, 


N R. ANDRE LEROY, Member of the principal Horticulturm 

and Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, and lately 
promoted by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the 
Legion of Honor, for the best Nursery products exhibited at the 
World’s Exhibition at Paris, begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public, that he has just published his new Catalogue for 1856, 
being more extensive and complete than that of any similar estab- 
lishment on this Continent. It contains the prices, &c., of all the 
Fruic, Ornamental and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Cameliaa, 
Stocks, Seedlings, &c., &c., with the necessary information for im- 
porting the samme. His experience in putting up orders for Amer- 
ica, and the superior quality of his plants have been too well ap- 
preciated during a period of ten years, to require other comment, 
The Catalogue can be had on application to the undersigned Agent, 
who will also receive and forward the orders. 

Mr. A. Leroy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries 
were not reached by the inundation which so recently devastated 
a portion of the district in which they are situated. 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 
138 Pearl street, New York. 








Oct. 1—4t. 





STUDY YOUR: PROFESSION. 


KF RMERS who would improve their minds as well as their farma, 
and who wish to have their sons love farming, should procure 
the following books: 
Norton’s klements of Scientific Agriculture; 60 cents. 
Nash's Progressive Farmer ; 60 cta. 
Jobnston’s Elements of Ag. Chemistry and Geology ; $1. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry ; $1.25, 
Sent Free of Postage en Receipt of Price. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., Agricultural Bock Publishera, 
140 Fulton street, New York. 
(3 Book agents, Farmers’ sons, everybody with a small cash 
capital can make money by selling our Agricultural books. Dis- 
connt liberal. Catalogues sent free. 
December 1, 1856.—1t. 








IGHT HOUSE ISLAND, an Original Nov:lette, by the author 
of “Zittau,” &c., will be published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. See Prospectus in another place. 
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Prospectus for 1857. 


IkE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821, 


HE px. Yers of this old and firmly established paper, take 

pleasur« . calling the attention of the public to their pro- 
gramme for t.*. ‘ming year. Surfeited with politics, the claims 
of literature w.3 © more than ever appreciated by the reading 
world. We hav? .cerefore, already made arrangements with the 
following brillian. list of writers : 

WM. HOWITT (of Fagiend) ALICE CAREY, T. 8. AR- 
THUR, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, AUGTSTINE DUGANNE, 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, the author of ** Zillah,” &c. 

We design commencing in the first number in January next, 
the following original Novelet: 

TALLENGETTA, OR THE SQUATTER’S HOME. 

By Wiis How, author of “Rural Life in England,” 
“Homes of the Poets,” d&c., &e. 

This is a STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, Mr. Howitt having 
visited Australia expressly with the object of acquainting himself 
with the novel and romantic aspects under which nature and so- 
ciety present themselves in that singulgr region. 

The following Novelets will then beBiven, though probably not 
in the exact order here mentioned : 

THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL.” 
By Auice Cary. An original Novelet, written expressly for 
the Post. 
THE WITHERED ; HEART. 
An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by T. 8. 
ARTHUR. 
LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND." 
An original Novelet, by the author of “ My Confession,”) 
* Zillah, or the Child Medium,” &c. 
THE QUAKER’S PROTEGE. 
Au original Novelet, by Mrs. Many A Denison, author ot “ Mark, 
the Sexton,” “ Home Pictures,” &c. 
THE RAID OP BURGUNDY, 
A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. An original Novelet, by 
Aveastine DuGanne, author of “ The Lost of the Wilderness.” 
We have also the promise of a Short and Condensed 
NOVELET BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
to ran through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 

G2" In addition to the above list of contributions, we desire 
continuing the usual amount of Foreign Letters, Original Sketch- 
es, Choice Selections from all sources, Agricultural Articles, Gen- 
eral News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and Stoek 
Markets, the Philadelphia Retail Markets, Bank Note List, Edi- 
torials, &c., &c., our object being to give a complete record, as far 
as our limits will admit, of the Great World. 

Excravines.—Iin the way of Engravings, we generally pre- 
sent two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other of a humor- 
ous character. 

The postage on the Post to any part of the Uuited States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is received, 
is only 26 cents a year. 

Terms (cash in advance)—Single copy $2 4 year. 
GOONER, 0. ccccccccccescccccsccccsccccsccsoccces $5,00 a year. 
8 “ (and one to the getter up of the Club,)....20,00 

13 “ (and one to the getter up of the Club,)....15,00 & 
20 “ (and one tothe getter up of the Club,)....20,00 “ 
Address always post-paid, P 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
(2 Saupe Nouweers sent gratis to any one, when requested. 
Decomber 1, 1856.—2t. 


THE HORSE—MOST NOBLE ANIMAL. 

IIAT indefatigable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary Science, 
y Dr. Georce H. Dapp, has in press, to be published by us dur 
ing the winter, the most superb work on the Horse ever published 
in the world, entitled, 

THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE. 
In one large octavo vol. of 300 pages. Illustrated with 20 superb 
Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French work. 

Patan, with estened PItee, 03. ccc sccctcececcesscccccs 
© With UROCTSE PINE, ...06d..00 cece cc cco $2 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of publica- 
tion, are solicited by the Publishers. 

Aso, just published, the eleventh thousand of 

THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 
By Dr. GeorGs H. Dapp, 

Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American press 
on the Causes, Nature and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness in 
Horses. Price $1. 

Every man who owns a horse should own this book. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 


== 
SODEY’S GREATEST EFFORT 
STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS WILL BE OFFERED By 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1857, 


HIS work’ has been the standard for twenty. 
When an imitation has been attempted it has failed. TT 


THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, 


New Features for 1857, 

How ay Nag a Taste. = Clothes—How to cut ang 
contrive them. nting on . Patchwork. T Tessinaker 
and the Milliner. — 

Drawing in all its varieties, useful to the beginner and the 
ficient. pe. 

Fashions from the establishment of the celebrated « Brodie” 
will be in every pumber. 

Every-day Actualities.—A new series of these illusta artichy 
will te given. - 

Point, Brussels and Venetian Lace of every variety, A spec 
men of the stitch to be used in each will be given. In addition 
the above 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be given monthly 

GODEY’S SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS LN STEEL. : 

LONDON, PARIS, AND ;*HILADELPHIA FASHIONS, 

GOVEY’S FOUR FIGUKED COLORED FASHIONS. 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. MODEL COTTAGES. DRESS yy. 
KING.—With diagrams to cut by. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and Children’s Gresses, with @ 
scriptions how to make them. All kinds of CROCHET and Ng, 
TING work, 

THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY—Very excellent articles up. 
on these subjects will often be given. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJE¢r, 
MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is given every year. 
In the various numbers for 1856, will be found the newest designs 
for— 
Window “Curtains,” Broiderie Anglaise, Slippers, Bonnets, 
Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy Urlicles, Head. Drewes 
. Hair Dressing, Robes de Chambre, Carriage Dresses, 
Bride's Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking- 
Dresses, Riding-Habits, and Mcrning Dresses, 
Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boy’s Dresses, ye 
Cloaks of Fur in season, Patterns for Needle-Work of tot, 
and Patterns to cut Dresses by, are giver Monthly. 
CROCHET AND NETTING_WORK IN COLORS. SLIPPERS IN COLORS, 
DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH. 


Send in your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1857 willreach 
100,000 copies. The best plan of subscribing is to send your money 
direct to the publisher. hose who send large amounts had bet 
ter send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cannot be 

We think we can show how much cheaper it is to take the Ie 


lars. We will take a late number of both. 

The Two Dollar Magazine contains 36 articles, the Lady’s Book, ¢, 

The Two Dollar Magazine contained 32 engravings, the Lady's 
Book, 56. 

The Two Dollar Magazine contained 94 pages, the Lady's 10. 

Twenty-four more eugravings, twenty-siz more articles, and 

siz more pages, nearly double the quantity. The lowest Club 

of the Two Dollar Magazine is $1,25 ; lowest club price Lady's 

$1,67, only forty-two cents difference in the price, which is three 

and ahalf cents on each number, and for that sum (threeanda 

half cents,) you receive twenty-six more articles, twenty-four mor 

engravings, and thirty-six more pages monthly—certainly « very 

cheap three and a half cents’ worth. This view of the case ha 

probably never before been presented, but it is a true statement, 

which any lady can convince herself of by comparing the two mag. 

azines. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5 Three copies 
one year $6. 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending'th 
club, making six copies, $10. 
Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the 
club, making nine copies, $15. 
Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending 
the club making twelve copies, $20. 

above terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many 

are ordered, 
SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Give Ladys Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one yer 


‘or $3,50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harver’s ine both one year for 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur's Home 
azine one year, $6,00 
The above is the only way we can club with Harper's ¥ 

janet wre Ay vad nD Ren any of the 
Subscribers in the British Provinces who send for _— must re 
mit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the Am 





Nov. 1—4t. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


to the lines. Address, L. A. GODEY, 
a 113 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


dy’s Book at Three Dollars than any other magazine at TwoDo: | 
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Genesee Farmer for 1857. 


Tur circulation of the Genesee Farmer during the 
nt year has been nearly double what it was in 
1855. Encouraged by this success, we have deter- 
mined to make great improvements in the next vol- 
ume, and to spare neither labor nor expense in our 
efforts to make this‘ Pioneer Agricultural Journal 
stil more worthy of that extensive patronage it has 


long enjoyed. 
“he Genesce Farmer is not a reprint. Every line 


is set up for it, and for it alone. We believe this is 
true of no other fifty cent Agricultural Paper in the 
country. The Genesee Farmer is beyond all doubt 
the CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.— 
In Clubs of eight, you get THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FOUR LARGE, AND CLOSELY PRINTED PAGES, illustrated 
with numerous and co:tly engravings, for the small 
sam of thirty-seven and a half cents. Surely no far- 
mer, for the future, will be without an agricultural pa- 
per. If there isany farmer who cannot afford to 
pay so small a sum, we will, on application, make 
him a present of the paper for a year, for we are 
certain he cannot afford to be without it. 

The large circulation of the Genesee Farmer is 
mainly due to the voluntary efforts of the friends of 
agricultural improvement in all parts of the country. 
We cannot reward them. The consci>usness of their 
disinterested labors must be their recompense. Wish- 
ing to do what we can, however, we offer the follow- 


ing 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR 1857. 


1, To every person who sends Ergar Subscribers, (at eur lowest 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book the Rural An- 
gual for 1857. 

2. To every person who sends us SIXTEEN subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra 
copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering Turrty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
ss above, three copies of the Rural Aanual and one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage 


6. For Forry, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forty-r1Gut, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1,25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

— larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 


{ To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works, and persons. entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders: or if their list 
is pot complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 


Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers. . 

In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 

where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 
who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
© that we have no blanks. 
“1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 
prices,) to the person who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
tribers at the club prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that 
Wemay announce the successful competitors in the May number. 





2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the second highest list, as, above. 

3. TWENTY DO in Agricultural Books to the person 
who shall send the third highest lists, as above. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shal! send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. If any prefer the cash they can be ac- 
commodated. 

Cuvxns are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 





We are particularly desirous that our friends SHOULD FORM 
CLUBS EARLY. There are thousands of our readers who every 
year put off renewing their subscription till several weeks or even 
months of the new year are gone.by, and who are thus without 
the paper during the most leisure season of the year. To rectify 
this as much as possible, we offer the following liberal 


JANUARY PREMIUMS! 


Twexty Do.tars in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price of 
thirty-seven anda half cents each,) before the fourteenth day_of 
January, 1857, so that we can announce the successful competitors 
in the February number. 

Firrren Douians in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
us the Second highest list, as above. 

Ten Do.vars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Third highest list, as above. 

Nin Douiars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Fourth highest list, as above. 

Eigut Do.iars in Agricultura! Books to the person sending us 
the Fifth bighest list, as above. 

Sven DoLviars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Sicth highest list, as above. 

Six Do.Lars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Seventh highest list, as above. 

Five Dottars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Eighth highest list, as above. 

There is not a town in the United States or Canadas, where any 
person, by showing his neighbors a copy of the paper and asking 
asking them to subscribe, might not take some of the above Jan- 
uary Premiums. 

The Prémiums will be promptly paid. The Books can be'selected 
by the person taking a premium from the very complete list which 
we publish in our advertising columns, or we will get any works 
which are required, and furnish them at the lowest retail price of 
the publishers. 

Persons who compete for the January Premiums can also com- 
pete for the April Premiums, and in this way it is not improbable 


that Two Premivms will be obtained for the same list of subscribers. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1857.—We have made great improvements in the present 
volume of this work. It is considerably larger than that of last 
year, profusely illustrated with expensive wood cuts, engraved ex 
pressly for the work; printed with new type, on better paper, and 
the pages surrounded with a neat border; while the originality, 
practical value and variety of the reading matter are such as to 
render the Rura? Annual for 1857 worthy a place at every fireside 
in the country. Every one interested in rura] pursuits should 
have acopy. Price, 25 cents a copy, postage paid. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS, 

Every Subscriber to the Farmer should hare a copy of ihe Rural 
Annual. In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
acopy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In other words, for 
FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for one year, 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For £1GHT DOLLARS we will 
send sizteen copies of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the 
Rural Annual, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up the Club. ‘ 

Any person sending us $3 for a elab of eight of the Genesee Fer- 
mer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his troubie, 
postage paid. 

Postmasters,'Farmers, and all friends of Rural Improvement are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. Money 
may be sent at our risk. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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_ BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Two volumes beautifully 
bound in Morocco. Price $22. 

Morton’s Cy c!opedia of Agriculture, bound in cloth, $18. 

Wilson’s Ru al Eucyclopedia. Four vols. (second hand) $16. 

Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdom, with colored plates. Price $6. 

The Farmer's Guide. By James Webb. Price 8734 cents. 

How to Choose a Milch Cow. Price 6234 cts. 

Smith on the Construction of Cottages. Price $1. 

The Farm Engineer. By Ritchie. Price $3. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine. Price $3. 

The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts.” 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Kose Culturer. Price 25 centa. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents, 

Skinner's Klements of Agriculture. Price 26 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 
cents. 

Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


cents. 
an Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Prive 
cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts. 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents.’ 
Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 
The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 7i cents. . 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Wilson on the Cultivetion of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
The Farmer's Cyclopeia. By Blake. Price $1.25. . 
Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 
Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents.'5 
Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 
vents. 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
P — Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
rice $1. 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 
Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 
Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 
The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dall. Price $2. 
Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 
Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. — 
The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper, Price 50 cents, . 
Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 
Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man and 
woman. Price $3. 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the eoun- 
try. Price 50 cents, 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 
Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 
Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
Horn Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
1.25. 
The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 
60 cents, 
* Buist’s American Flowe: Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 
The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 
The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. 
American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 
The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $1. 
Lindley’s Horticulture. eo Price $1.25. 
Munn’s Practical Land Drainer. ice 50 cents. 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Downing. Price $1.25. 
Norton’s El ts of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 
Landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith. 
Price $1.25. 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25cents. Do 
in cloth, 50 cents. 
The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


ILLIAM HOWITT, the celebrated English author, writes for 
The Saturday Evening Post. TALLENGETTA, on [THE 











SquatTer’s Homes. See Prospectus in another place. 


_ —an 
IMPORTANT TO BOOK AGENTS, 
HE Subscribers, in addition to their large li 
eral dealers, are now publishing a Mabot Rowtn the = 
SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


to be sold exclusively by Agents, of a style entire) 
tion books, rendering thers far preferable to anything a the 
address 





hands of agents. For full u. 
ASON BROTH 
Nov. 1—3t. 108 and 110 Duane street, New York, 
a 


LICE CARY writes for the Saturday Evening Post. thy 
( STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. See Prospectus in anotier 
place. 


8. ARTHUR writes for the Saturday Frening P 
T .witttren Heart. See Prosdectus in another place 
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